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Girls and Boys, 


All my married life has been spent on a backblocks farm surrounded on all 
sides by bush-covered hills. For nearly thirty years of that tume I have been 
actively connected with the Women’s Division of Federated Farmers, and it has 
been my business to know and appreciate the isolated conditions under which so 
many of you live. In the course of this work I have been privileged to meet many 
parents of pupils of the Correspondence School. I am therefore both honoured 
and delighted to write a message for your magazine. 

Yours is a school with a unique background, since it is on rare occasions only 
that the pupils actually go inside the building, but it is also a school with as 
proud a record as any of those whose pupils enter the classrooms every morning. 
While it is only natural that you sometimes wish that you could be like other 
children, and leave home for school each morning, I am sure that you appreciate 
being able to stay at home when it is cold and wet! And it ts precisely because 
you do stay at home that you are able to cultivate the qualities which make the 
name of your School an honoured one — courage, self-reliance, initiative, patience, 
and hard work. 

Here I would like to pay a tribute to the handicapped children who are pupils 
of the School. Courage and patience they must possess in plenty to be able to do 
the splendid work which they regularly send in. While I was in Colombo recently 
I visited the schools for the blind and the deaf, in which Corso of New Zealand is 
interested. These children were being taught to do almost everything which a 
normal child could do and were doing very well too. What struck me most about 
these children, however, was their bright cheerfulness. Though some could not 
hear at all and others were totally blind, all of them had wonderful smiles and 
seemed not at all unhappy. 

How often we find that the greater a person is handicapped physically the more 
cheerful he becomes, and what a lesson that is to those of us who are inclined to 
grumble at the least provocation! So, perhaps, those of you who are pupils of the 
Correspondence School only because of your isolation will sometimes think of 
your fellow scholars, who cannot run around as you do when lessons are finished, 
and try with them to add cheerfulness to the list of qualities which make your 
School famous. 

Early next year, I am attending a reunion of my old school, when pupils of 
all ages will happily exchange anecdotes of past school days. It is a paradox that 
we do not appreciate our school days till they are long past, but it is my earnest 
hope that when the time comes you will look back on your association with your 
School with pride, not only because of what you and others have done as pupils, 
but because of what the School and its teachers have done for you, in giving you 
courage, self-reliance, initiative, patience, capacity for hard work — and cheerful- 
ness. 


Happy holidays, 


Dominion President Emeritus 
and 
International Officer. 


Headmaster’s’ Message 


Girls and Boys, 


Some of you have not yet seen A Letter to the Teacher, the film of 
your School. That is a pleasure in store. You who have seen it, I know, 
would wish me to pass on your thanks and congratulations to the National 
Film Unit, for it is an altogether interesting and delightful picture. 

To many people our School has been something of a mystery, so 
different from other schools, the ones that they themselves went to or 
that their children attend. It puzzles them how a school can possibly be 
run by mail — and so successfully. Well, this film provides the answer: it 
opens wide the doors of the School, as it were, for all to see and under- 
stand. 

The title, A Letter to the Teacher, was, J think, well chosen, for it 
suggests the secret of much of the School’s success, Nothing has con- 
tributed more to the fine spirit of confidence and loyalty than have those 
friendly letters constantly passing between you and your teachers. 

We are proud of the families and pupils who appear in the film. They 
have played their parts well; and while I regret that you could not all 
be in wt, I am sure you will agree that the lucky ones are truly typical 
Correspondence pupils. Through them our work and our methods are 
clearly demonstrated and the story of the School ts told simply and con- 
vincingly. 

I understand that A Letter to the Teacher has been entered in film 
festivals overseas. Doubiless copies will be sent to other countries, in some 
to be shown, perhaps, on television. The more people who see it the better 
we shall be pleased. But it is especially important that all our own Corre- 
spondence folk should see it: our pupils and ex-pupils, parents and “ex- 
parents”, our Correspondence teachers and officers, past and present. For 
the film ts indzed a tribute to them, to all who have shared in building up 
the fair reputation of our unusual School. It ts an incentive to us of the 
present to greater and more worthy effort. 

All good wishes for the Christmas holidays and the New Year. 


Headmaster. 


Staff 


Nore—Names of members of the staff read along the rows from left to right. 


Front row: Mr A. W. F. O'Reilly, Mr E. N. Le Petit, Mr H. R. Thomson 
Back row: Mr J. Bond, Mr J. Gardner 


Headmaster: Mr E. N. Le Petit, m.A., DIp.ED. Senior Primary Assistant: Mr J. Gardner. 
Deputy Headmaster: Mr A. W. F. O’Reilly, B.A., B.sc., DIP.ED. Chief Clerk: Mr J. Bond. 


Senior Secondary Assistant: Mr TH. R. Thomson, m.a. 


POST-PRIMARY DIVISION 


ACADEMIC GROUP 
Senior Teacher: Mr A. W. Griffin 


Front row: Middle row—continued Back row—continued 
Mr A. T. Begg, M.A., DIP.ED. Mrs A. G. McLean, B.A. Mr R. S. Wilkie, B.A. 
Miss R. C. Beckway, M.A., DIP.ED. Miss D. F. McLeod, Mo.a. Mr K. H. S. Allen, m.a. 
Mr T. H. H. Harris, m.a. Mrs Z. B. Logan, M.A., DIP.JOURN. Mr A. G. McFarlane, M.a. 
Mr A. W. Griffin, M.A., DIP.ET.FR. (POITIERS ) (relieving ) Absent: 
Miss I. P. Thomson, m.a. Miss M. E. Wither, M.A., DIP.ED. Mr J. S. MacKenzie, M.A. 
Mr H. P. Isaac, M.a. Mrs M. B. Williams, B.a. Miss M. S. Goodwin, M.a. 
Mrs P. M. Tennent. Back row: Miss I. M. Eggers, M.A., DIP.ED. 
Middle row: Mr Kk. Cassells, B.A. Mrs L. M. Webb, m.a. 
Mrs K. M. Rodgers, m.a. Mr A. N. Sampson. Mr L. E. Parsons, B.a. 
Mrs E. B. Ranapia. Mr W. B. Powell. Miss B. M. Lambert, B.sc. 
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COMMERCIAL AND COUNTRY LIFE GROUPS 
Senior Teacher, Commercial Group: Mr A, E. Kaye 
Senior Teacher, Country Life Group: Mr C. Follick 


Front row: Middle row—continued 


Mrs L. M. Lidgard, m.a. 
Mr H. J. Haigh, s.sc. 
Mr F. F. Cameron, o.a. 
Mr C. Follick, ».a., B.sc., DIP.ED. 
Mr A. E. Kaye, M.A., DIP.ED. 
Mr F. D. Reeves, B.coM., A.R.A.N.Z , A.G.I.S. 
Miss E. J. Colebrook, M.aA., DIP.ED. 
Middle row: 
Mr J. J. Cornes, B.A., B.SG., F.N.Z.I.C. 
Mrs C. E. Tarrant, B.sc.(LOND.), DIP.ED.(LOND.), (relieving). 
Miss A. Pollok, p.c.r. 
Miss E R. Ryan. 


Mrs C. M. Caughley, B.a. 
Mr. H. R. Staines, B.coM., A.R.A.N.Z., A.C.I.S., A.LeA.N.Z. 


Back vow: 


Mr W. R. Armstrong, B.A. 

Mr CG. D. Mowat, B.a. 

Mr E. A. Hogg, B.sc. 

Mr T. Norris, B.A. 

Dr W. H. Entwistle, M.A., B.scG., DIP.ED., PH.D.(LOND.) 
M.B.P.S. 


Absent: 


Mrs E. M. Broomfield, 8,A, 


HOME LIFE GROUP 
Senior Teacher: Mrs G. D. du Faur 


Front row: 
Miss K. M. Fuller, 3.a. 
Miss E. M. Hamiuin. 
Miss A. M. Moncrieff, m.a. 
Mrs G. D. du Faur, B.u.sc. 
Miss H. M. W. Newton. 
Miss N. M. Oed. 
Miss C. L. Slyfield, pip.x.sc, 


Back row: 


Mrs I. Taylor. 

Miss C. Organ. 

Mrs B. Logan. 

Mrs O. E. Maysmor (relieving). 

Miss E. M. Hadfield, M.A., DIP.ED., DIP.G.1.B.(PARIS). 


Absent: 


Mrs A. M. E. Brown (Senior Needlework Teacher). 
Miss H. M. Nicolson, B.A. (relieving). 
Miss J. Morgan, B.H.sc. 


Front row: 
Miss V. I. Beattie, 3.a. 
Mr R. CG. Reed, m.a., LL.3. 
Mr A. D. McKinlay, m.a. 
Mr F. E. Thornton, m.a. 


POST-PRIMARY SPECIAL AND ARTS AND CRAFTS GROUPS 
Senior Teacher, Post-primary Special Group: Mr A. D. McKinlay 
Senior Teacher, Arts and Crafts Group: Mr F. E. Thornton 


Front row—continued Back row—continued 

Mrs E. R. Saxby, pip.F.A.(N.Z.). Mr H. Muller. 

Miss J. R. Bowron, B.A. Miss E. E. A. Vickery, B.A. (relieving). 
Back row: Absent: 


Miss A. D. Stephen, m.a. 


Mrs D. D. Young, A.r.c.A.(LOND.). 
Mr R. Sharell, Gerrs.arrs.NAT.uIst., © Mr B. C. McCarthy, B.a. 


ED. ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


Front row: 
Miss A. V. Beavis. 
Mr D. F. Hall. 
Miss M. C. Armour. 
Mr M. M. Munro, o.a. 


Mr H. W. Gretton, m.a. (on leave). 
Mr R. G. Grimmett, B.A. 


PRIMARY DIVISION 


STANDARDS 3 AND 4, FORMS I AND II, AND ADULT CLASS 


Senior Woman Assistant: Miss M. CG. Armour 


Front row—continued Back row—continued Absent: 
Miss K. J. Dickson. Mrs R. M. Sandbrook. Mrs D, L. Craig. 
Mr L. C. Ching. Mr J. B. Styles, B.a. 

Back row: Mrs L. H. Stevenson (relieving). 

Mr K. J. Webb. Mr H. M. Nicholls. 


INFANT SECTION AND STANDARDS 1 AND 2 


Front row: 
Miss H. R. Wise. 
Mrs C. A. Shadwell. 
Miss L. Knapp. 
Miss M. A. Browne. 
Mrs K. M. Haldane. 


Infant Mistress: Miss L. Knapp 


Back row: 
Mrs E. H. Kaye. 
Miss A. D. Barnes. 
Mrs M. S. Chapman. 
Miss M. McFarlane. 
Mrs S. A. Ronald. 
Mrs J. F’. Ross, L.r.s.M., L.T.C.L. 
Miss C. W. M. Castle (relieving). 


SPECIAL AND OPPORTUNITY SECTIONS AND PRIMARY NEEDLEWORK 


Front row: 
Mrs L. J. Pollock. 
Mrs L. E. L. Frethey. 
Mrs E. M. Thomas, B.a. 
Mrs D. E. Burton. 
Absent: 
Mrs E. M. Middleweek. 
Mrs V. M. Logan. 


Back row: 
Miss M. F. Parsonson (relieving). 
Mrs M. M. Dinwoodie. 
Mrs A. R. Rae (relieving), 
Mrs R. E. Webb, 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Png Seo 


MAIN OFFICE STAFF 


Front row: Middle 
Miss N. E. Thomson. 
Miss R. H. Currie. 


row: 
Mr R. [. Thompson. 
Miss N. K. Dwyer. 


Mr E. F. Thurston (Section Clerk). Mrs J. K. Hancox. 
Mr W. T. Rolls (Senior Clerk). Miss M. K. Foster. 
Mr G. A. Ritchie (Stores Clerk). Mrs E. A. Fraer. 


Mrs E. Perry. Miss R. P. L. O’Keeffe. 
Miss E. V. Strauchon,. Mrs M. E. B. Wonnacott. 


Mr H. A. Smith. 
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Back row: 
Mr J. Walsh. 
Mr J. Cumming. 
Mr O. O. Riley. 
Mr G. J. Covell. 
Mr D. G. Bruce. 
Mr W. Mildenhall. 
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LIBRARY, TYPING AND PRINTING ROOM STAFFS 


Front row (Library): Middle row (Typing Section): 
Mrs J. McCready. Miss H. J. Foothead. 
Mrs E. Alet. Mrs A. Barton. 


Miss I. A. Highet (Librarian). Miss E. V. Hodgson. 

Miss Z. I. ‘T. Newman. Mrs P. J. Burland. 

Miss H. S. Bell. Miss B. P. Wilson (Head Typist). 
Miss D. K. Beauchamp. 


Back row (Printing Section): 


Mr B. P. Glavin. 


Back row—continued 
Mr J. Fothergill (Supervisor). 
Mr H. Shaw. 
Mr W. Wonnacott. 
Miss M. J. Moss. 
Mr K. Chominski. 
Absent: 


Mr B. G. Battensby (Tllustrator). 


Miss P. E. Thorn. 


The School Year 


“Kimihia Te Matauranga” 
“Seek Knowledge” 


Established in 1922 as a primary school, the Corre- 
spondence School has grown over the years to be the 
large and complex organisation it is today. In 1928 
a teaching staff of eleven handled a roll of seven 
hundred and twenty. The Post-Primary Division was 
established in 1929 with ninety-eight pupils. In 1957 
the roll is as follows: 


Primary— 
Primers : ' Bie 
Standard 1 to Form II 599 
Special Classes 162 
Adults 39 
Total Lj472 
Post-Primary— 
Full time 496 
Part time 1,996 
Lotal . 2,492 
Grand total 3,664 


The staff comprises 36 primary teachers, 74 post- 
primary teachers, and 43 administrative officers. 


EXAMINATION SUCCESSES, 1956 


Teachers “CG” Certificate: A total of 148 passes 
was gained by students in subjects taken with the 
Correspondence School. 


University Entrance: The following candidates were 
successful in this examination: C. Campbell, D. 
Collins, K. Ford, A. Gray, J. Hulme, S. McMullien, 
A. Maddock, C. Matthews, P. Parker, R. Perry, 
K. Smits, D. Spiers. 

Twenty-three pupils in district high schools passed 
in subjects taken with the Correspondence School. 

Preliminary Examination for Diploma in Fine Arts: 
Passes were gained by L. Guard and T. Robertson. 

School Certificate: Successful candidates were: K. 
Aromsen, E. Bartley, K. Collier, CG. Donaldson, 
J. Dunne, B. Gadd, L. Harman, G. Harpur, D. Heb- 
berley, N. Henderson, D. Hunter, K. Kawiti, M. 
Langdon, B. Lee, N. Lewis, A. McDowell, D. Metge, 
H. Milnes, J. Moore, S. Nathan, S. Richards, G. 
Sanderson, j. Statham, A. Saunders, F. Sutherland, 
R. Schroder, J. Taylor, P. Te Au, V. Thomasen, 
T. Utanga, P. Williams, B. Wood, J. Younger. 

Passes were gained by 52 district high school 
pupils in subjects taken by correspondence. 

Public Service Senior English Examination: A total 
of 34 passes was gained by students of the Corres- 
pondence School. 

Qualifying Examination: A total of 50 passes was 
gained in subjects taken with the Correspondence 
School. 

Public Service Shorthand-typists Examinations: 25 
students passed the junior and 16 the senior examina- 
tion. 
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Public Service Draughtsmen’s Examination: 63 can- 
didates passed this examination. 

Chamber of Commerce Examination: One candi- 
date was successful. 

Public Service Typewriting Examination: One can- 
didate passed this examination. 


SIR ARTHUR DONNELLY MEMORIAL 
PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 


This award for 1956 was made to two Form V 
pupils, Diane Metge and Evelyn Bartley, both of 
whom showed outstanding ability in original writing 
together with a fine appreciation of English literature. 
Congratulations to Diane and Evelyn. 


MISS JANE DONNELLY 


We were very sad to hear in the first term of this 
year of the death of Miss Jane Donnelly, who so 
generously continued the Donnelly Memorial Prize for 
Literature after the death of her brother, Ian Don- 
nelly, last year. This annual prize was established in 
1951 by Sir Arthur Donnelly for good work in litera- 
ture, and many of our pupils have been helped and 
encouraged by the Donnellys in an interest in books 
and writing. We have been most fortunate to win and 
hold the interest of this fine family over the past six 
years. Our gratitude now goes to Mrs Ian Donnelly 
who wishes to continue with this annual award as a 
tribute to Sir Arthur, Ian, and Jane Donnelly. 


RADIO PLAY-WRITING COMPETITION 
1956 


We were better pleased even than usual with this 
year’s set of plays. The judge, too, was delighted, 
though he had much more trouble in picking the 
winners. Mr Gillespie has judged these plays for the 
last time, and we were glad to feel that before he 
died he was able to see such a notable improvement 
in the standard. It is fair to say that much of this 
improvement has come through Mr _ Gillespie’s 
enthusiasm and help. 

Mr Gillespie gave first place to a very unusual 
play, The Second Gold Rush, by Lindsay Wilkinson, 
of Nenthorn, Otago. Though the play had little 
central plot it lent itself admirably to radio treatment, 
and its general idea was highly original. It was based 
on the recent diversion of part of the Clutha River 
for the new hydro scheme at Roxburgh and of the 
great concourse of people who expected to find gold 
in the drained river bed. Most of the dialogue took 
place during a family car journey, with some delight- 
ful flash-backs into early Otago history. 


The judge had trouble in deciding the second 
place, and finally gave it to four entrants: Lyell 
Harman of Hamilton for Hospitable People, Cicely 
Matthews of Te Puke for Nice Mansion, Margaret 
Cotterill of Hikurangi for Anne Comes to Stay, and 
Alice Harvey of Mount Maunganui for Expected 
Guests. 

Special commendation goes to Cicely Matthews who 
entered three good plays, and to the four Page chil- 
dren of Collingwood who each put in a play of merit. 

Third place was also divided among four candi- 
dates: Michael Mayson of Wanganui for The Dog 
Star, Betty Gadd of Tiroroa for Children’s Chatter, 
Helen Holder of Wanganui for 2700 for Lismore 
Station, Diana Shand of Culverden for Because She’s 
Coming Home. 

Mr Gillespie in his comments over the air men- 
tioned many more names and congratulated the 
School and its young playwrights on the highest level 
of achievement yet. 


MR O. N. GILLESPIE 


We lost a very old 
friend and benefactor of 
the School this year, Mr 
Oliver Gillespie, the well 
known writer and drama- 
tic critic. Ever since we 
have had a Correspond- 
ence School radio play- 
writing competition Mr 
Gillespie has been our 
judge. He was always 
far more than a judge, 
for he helped and en- 
couraged our young 
writers to write plays and 
to listen to them. The high standard of so many of 
our radio plays is largely due to his wise guidance 
and encouragement, and his constructive criticism. 
We shall miss him very much, for he was always a 
firm advocate and admirer of our School and a most 
staunch and helpful friend. 

To his family we extend our sincere sympathy in 
their loss. 


DEREK BECKETT MEMORIAL CUP 


The convener of the Naturalists’ Club has 
pleasure in announcing that the 1957 Derek Beckett 
Memorial Cup and a book prize have been awarded 
to Asetoa Pilisi (F. IV) of Niue Island. 

Asetoa is a keen naturalist who reports regularly 
about his observations on the marine, bird, and plant 
life of his island. He has sent in well illustrated letters 
and a nature diary. His collection of leaves of Niue 
plants shows a diversity of shapes very different from 
New Zealand leaf shapes. 


Asetoa Pilisi, of Niue Island, holding a land crab and a big 
clam shell. 


For our School Museum he has sent some beautiful 
shells and crab backs which he collected on the island 
beaches. 


Asetoa is not only a student of our school; he also 
teaches as a pupil-teacher the Niue boys and girls, 
and we feel sure he passes on to them his knowledge, 
and enthusiasm for nature. 


Runner up for the cup is Lois Page (F. II) of 
Kahurangi Point Lighthouse, Her illustrated projects 
drew many people’s attention at the exhibition in 
June. We congratulate Asetoa and Lois. 


TARADALE SCHOOL WEEK 


Organised by the Parents’ Association a successful 
School Week was held in March at Taradale School. 
The eight children who attended came long distances 
to be billeted in the homes of Taradale School chil- 
dren. They were soon very happily settled in one 
classroom and thoroughly enjoyed their mornings in 
school, and their afternoon outings to places of inter- 
est. 


The children met with the greatest kindness every- 
where and we are most grateful to Mr J. Moore, 
Headmaster of the Taradale School, and to the first 
assistant, Mr T. Harvey, who were largely responsible 
for this very happy and valuable contribution to our 
pupils’ education. 


THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, 1956 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, 1956 


Top row: Tony Tuhea, Neil Wright, Ben van der Star, Joseph Taylor 


Bill Hurrey. 


Sixth row: Newman Watt, Bill Christian, Michael Beer, Tony Watt, John Hewison, David Coleman. 


Fifth row: Huxley Smith, Jon Hall, Jim Granger, Roger Thompson, Leslie Halford, Eric Simpkin, Jackie Jones, Kenneth Lemm, 
Bill Thomson, Donald Paterson, Alan Evans, Peter Milne. John Turpin, Tony Ferguson. 


Fourth row: 


Graeme Craig, John Godsiff, Barry Akerblom, Maurice Wright, Mitai Simmonds, Albert Youle, Hugh Emslic, 


Campbell Bennett. 


Third row: 


Bruce Morgan, Michael Burgess, David Hayes, John Currie, Allan Tarrant, John Baines, Robert Lapwood, David 


McBride, Oscar Petel, Ian Greeks, Ken Jones. 


Second row: Messrs Armstrong, Muller, Begg, Sampson, Griffin (Master in Charge), Miss Lilburn 


(Matron), Miss Highet, 


Messrs Hoge and McFarlane. 
First row: Michael Mayson, Richard Uden, Kenneth Peterson, Peter McKenzie. 


As Massey College was not available, the 1956 
Residential School was held at Lincoln College. 
Accommodation was more limited than at Massey, and 
the forty-eight boys who attended were, with one 
exception, from Forms III, IV, and V. Master in 
Charge was Mr A. W. Griffin, assisted by a staff of 
six teachers. Miss Highet, the Correspondence School 
Librarian, was in charge of music and acted as bursar. 


Mornings were devoted to class work with emphasis 
on oral and group activities in which Correspondence 


School pupils are unable to take part in the course 
of their ordinary lessons. Afternoons were taken up 
in inspecting the various departments of Lincoln 
College, in visiting industries in Christchurch, or in 
sport. 


Many of our boys had never before had the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in team games. Soccer and soft- 
ball were the favourites, but padder tennis, volley- 
ball, tenniquoits, and table tennis had an enthusiastic 
following. 


The evening programmes were always keenly en- 
joyed, especially the four full-length films. 

Here is a diary of the highlights and the lighter 
moments of the School: 
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a class in woodwork. 


Mr Muller conducts 


Saturday, 27 October: The library is open for the 
first time and there is a rush of boys to make the first 
selections. Mr Sampson notices one of the boys who 
is, however, in no hurry. 

Mr Sampson: “You'd better hurry up or you'll miss 
all the good books.” 

Boy: “Oh, TH get the bad ones, sir.” 

Sunday, 28 October: We visit Harewood Aerodrome 
where we see seven Globemaster aircraft, one of 
which has been over the South Pole thirty-six hours 
before. While we are there, one of the Globemasters 
“revs” up its engines and gives an impression of 
almost frightening power. The boys are interested 
in the graceful manoeuvring of the glider overhead 
and in a Bristol Freighter carrying stock. 

Boy: “Tl never forget this day as long as [ live.” 

Monday, 29 October: First day of school. Teachers 
and boys are getting to know one another. 

Boy: “What’s your name, sir?” 

Mr Hogg: “My name is Hogg.” 

Boy: “That will be a nickname, won’t it, sir?” 

Tuesday, 30 October: Prefects announced at morn- 
ing assembly — Ken Jones (head), John Baines, Allan 
Tarrant. 

We have a special assembly later in the morning to 
meet our Headmaster, Mr Le Petit, who has made a 
trip from Wellington to see us. 

In the evening there is a “quiz” session: 

Mr Hogg (to boy): “Name one kind of reptile?” 

Boy (waking up): ‘Me, sir?” 

Wednesday, 31 October: Present at morning 
assembly are our Matron, Miss Lilburne, and Mr 
J. D. Mackay, Warden of the College. Our Head 
Prefect, Ken Jones, welcomes them and pins a School 
badge and the three house colours on Miss Lilburne. 
Mr Mackay tells us all about the College and its 
great expansion in recent years. 


Ls 


In the evening we have a talk illustrated by colour 
slides by Mr Norman Hardie, a member of three 
Himalayan expeditions, one the expedition led by 
Sir Edmund Hillary. We are allowed to try on a 
Sherpa hat, Sherpa boots, and other articles of 
clothing. 

Thursday, 1 November: One or two boys don’t 
seem quite sure of the function of the master in 
charge: 

Boy (to Mr Griffin): “When can we take a photo 
of you and the teachers, Sir?” 

Saturday, 3 November: We receive an unexpected 
visit from the press. Great excitement of boys who 
find their names in the paper. 

Sports this afternoon include a game of longball 
between staff and boys. Skilful field placements enable 
staff to win 8-6. 

Monday, 5 November: There is general approval 
of Lincoln food. 

Boy: “These scones are lovely. Mum makes scones 
at home but they are hard.” 

We are disappointed this evening when it rains 
and our Guy Fawkes fire has to be postponed. 

Wednesday, 7 November: Assembly is addressed by 
All Black John Buxton, a student at Lincoln and 
captain of the New Zealand University team that 
played the Springboks. He leaves a Springbok jersey 
and a ball autographed by the All Blacks for us to 
examine. 

Thursday, 8 November: Our bonfire at last and it’s 
worth waiting for. 

Saturday, 10 November: Our tabloid sports. Matai 
is on top, 

Sunday, 11 November: We visit the R.N.Z.A.F. 
station at Wigram. We find the Verey lights especially 
fascinating. Keen competition for empty shell cases. 

Tuesday, 13 November: The School is visited by the 
post-primary inspectors, Messrs Hunter, Chisman, and 
Gainsford who show keen interest in us and our 
work. 


Group at the School block, Lincoln College. 
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School prefects: John Baines, Allan Tarrant, Ken Jones (head). 


In the afternoon we have the “best trip of the lot” — 
over the Port Hills, with magnificent views of Lyttel- 
ton Harbour. The bus driver gives two hours of his 
own time so that the trip will not need to be hurried. 
Ice cream at the top, and photos by Mr Muller and 
Mr Griffin. 

Wednesday, 14 November: The school is visited by 
Hon, R. M. Algie, Minister of Education, We are 
delighted by his pleasant informal talk and by his 


eagerness to meet and mix with us. More photographs. - 


Thursday, 15 November: What is probably the first 
game played by a Correspondence School team of 
boys against another school is the soccer match today 
against a team from Lincoln D.H.S. Our boys give 
an enthusiastic display and are keener on getting at 
the ball than on keeping in position. After great 
excitement our boys win by one goal (scored by 
O. Petel) to nil. 


Friday, 16 November: Many of us are introduced 
to ballroom dancing for the first time. A lot of fun. 


Saturday, 17 November: We are entertained at 
Woodham Park by the Christchurch branch of the 
Correspondence School Parents’ Association. A lovely 
park, a beautiful day, and a lavish spread. Thank you, 
Mr and Mrs Watson and our other Christchurch 
friends. 
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Monday, 19 November: This afternoon eight boys 
gain certificates for swimming 880 yards. Twenty-two 
boys have received certificates for shorter distances. 


In the evening we see Genevieve, most popular of 
our filrns. 


Tuesday, 20 November: “Operation Factotum”’ suc- 
cessfully carried through in the evening — forty-eight 
boys have hair cut by three visiting hairdressers in 
two hours. Lincoln woolclips benefit. 


Wednesday, 21 November: The Ex-pupils’ Associa- 
tion cup for the winning house is presented by our 
Headmaster, Mr Le Petit, to Rimu House. Congratu- 
lations, Rimu! but the result was in doubt till the end. 


What were the impressions of the boys who 
attended the School? Here are two extracts from 
letters: 


Ben van der Star: I was a bit nervous when the day 
came for me to leave home, but it was great fun and 
I learned a lot. 


The last three weeks we had plenty of swimming 
and I gained my swimming certificate for water skills 
and fifty yards. We played soccer and at night we 
had films. 


When I got home it was surprising to see every- 
thing so small and changed. I had nearly forgotten 
what my own home looked like. 


Ken Jones: I found the visit to Harewood Aero- 
drome most interesting, because it was the first oppor- 
tunity I had had of looking inside an aeroplane. 
A National Airways Bristol Freighter had just landed 
and we were allowed to go inside it. Many of us 
were very surprised to find fifteen Red Poll cattle 
in it enjoying the pleasures of travel by air. 


We had a marvellous time at Lincoln. I am sure 
I shall never forget it. I have never seen such an easy 
atmosphere between boys and teachers as I enjoyed 
there, It was like one big happy family. 


Master in Charge, Mr Griffin, with David Hayes, Mitai 
Simmonds, John Currie. 


1957 EXHIBITION WEEK 


Correspondence School pupils, parents, and staff in front of Parliament Buildings, with the Deputy Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
K. J. Holyoake; the Minister of Education, the Hon. R. M. Algie; the Minister of Finance, the Hon. J. T. Watts; and the Leader 
of the Opposition, the Right Hon. Walter Nash. 


This year marks the twenty-first birthday of the 
Correspondence School Parents’ Association, which 
commenced its activities in May 1936. Such an event 
naturally called for a celebration, and we could think 
of no more fitting coming-of-age celebration than a 
School Exhibition. 

From all over New Zealand pupils, ex-pupils, par- 
ents, and small brothers and sisters came to join in 
the fun. The local Parents’ and Ex-Pupils’ Associa- 
tions, the staff, and many of the citizens of Welling- 
ton combined to make this a memorable week for the 
fortunate pupils who were able to make the trip to 
Wellington. It provided a splendid opportunity for 
pupils to meet their teachers and fellow pupils, to 
visit the School and the Exhibition, and to view 
some of the more interesting Wellington sights. Judg- 
ing by the smiling faces, and the eagerness with 
which they joined in all the outings, the children 
made the best possible use of their time. 


We cannot express too warmly our thanks to those 
kind householders, who took into their homes and 
cared for so well, our pupils from distant parts of the 
country. 


OFFICIAL OPENING 


At 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, 18 June, a crowded and 
enthusiastic audience filled the room kindly supplied 


by the management of Kirkcaldie and Stains for our 
official Exhibition opening. Together with their less 
fortunate schoolmates, linked by air throughout New 
Zealand, the children heard the guest speaker, the 
Minister of Education, the Hon. R. M. Algie, declare 
the Exhibition open. Mr Algie welcomed the pupils 
and parents who were present and sent greetings to 
the larger listening audience. He compared the life 
of a Correspondence School pupil with that of a child 
in a city school, and visualised a time when resi- 
dential schools, which he had visited and enjoyed, 
would become a permanent institution, catering for 
our pupils all the year round. 


The Headmaster, Mr E. N. Le Petit, and Mr J. 
Gentles, President of the Parents’ Association, also 
welcomed the visitors. Mr Gentles outlined the 
development of the Parents’ Association, and spoke 
of the fine service rendered to the School by Dr 
A. G. Butchers, former headmaster of the Correspond- 
ence School. 


Mr Le Petit paid tribute to the work of the Par- 
ents and Ex-pupils’ Associations, and extended 


thanks to Mr Hargreaves, acting managing director of 
Kirkcaldie and Stains Ltd. 


After the opening ceremony Mr Le Petit conducted 
official visitors round the Exhibition. 
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PUPILS VISIT THE SCHOCL 


1. Mr Styles with Mrs Green and Robyn. 6. Mrs Pollock with Carol and Claire Cromie,. 

2, Miss Armour with Mrs Cameron and I'rances. 7. Miss Knapp with Peter Warde!l. 

3. Mr Sharell with Mrs Shewry and Miles. 8. Mrs Ross with Elizabeth and John Cooper. 

4. Miss Browne and Mr O’Reilly with John Macdonald. 9, Mrs Webb. with Iris Liddle. 

5. Mrs Middleweek with Dolores Cron, Mrs Cron, and Jan 10. Mr Hogg with Stanley and Rosemary Stratford. 


McHardy. 11, Mrs Shadwell with Jennifer and Rosemary Wardell. 
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EXHIBITION OF WORK 


Attractively set out in the Jacobean room at Kirk- 
caldie and Stains, the work exhibited by pupils of all 
sections of the Correspondence School made an excel- 
lent display. Printed assignments and samples of 
pupils’ work traced the progress of a child from the 
infant section up through the primary and _ post- 
primary departments of the School. Members of the 
general public were impressed by the excellence of 
our students’ work in such a wide variety of subjects 
and departments — languages, sciences, mathematics, 
public service and commercial subjects, social studies, 
art, and handicrafts. Many of our visiting pupils were 
able to point out proudly to parents samples of their 
own work on display. 

The most spectacular and colourful displays were 
those of the needlework, handicraft, woodwork, and 
art departments. The graded art exhibits showed 
how artistic talent can develop from the early stages, 
right through the infant and primary classes to the 
more finished work of some of the senior art students. 


Nancy and Shirley Evans, Stratford, see the work of fellow 
pupils. 
—by courtesy, Dominion, Wellington. 


The handicraft display tables showed an amazing 
range of soft toys of all kinds, dolls, and useful felt 
articles which will doubtless serve as attractive Christ- 
mas gifts. Needlework and clothing stands showing 
all manner of embroidered articles, samplers, and 
beautifully made garments drew interested crowds 
throughout the week. Many of the visitors expressed 
surprise that such fine results could be achieved by 
pupils who had no personal contact with their 


teachers. 
Then there were the fine samples of bright, cleverly 
designed wooden articles — animals, Noah’s Arks, 


mechanical and movable toys, and many larger useful 
articles, which demonstrated the careful and detailed 
tuition given to our woodwork pupils, 

School clubs contributed many useful exhibits, and 
a large section of the Exhibition testified to the 


Postman—2 


Left to right: Judy, Maureen, Vivienne, and Bruce Hammond. 
—by courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


popularity of this side of the School’s activities. 
Many of these clubs, with the opportunities they offer 
of exchange of letters and ideas, do much to com- 
pensate our pupils for the social contacts missed 
through doing lessons by mail. 


Many of the visitors were greatly interested in the 
machine used for printing our assignments, with its 
accompanying samples of the work of the printing 
department. 


Our visiting teacher service, residential schools, 
radio broadcasts, Ex-Pupils’ and Parents’ Associations, 
and Post Office services for the School all had their 
own displays featuring posters, pictures, models, and 
Alm slides. 


The combined efforts of the pupils whose work 
was exhibited, the staff who all assisted in some way 
to prepare the exhibits, and the careful planning by 
the Exhibition committee made this coming-of-age 
Exhibition an outstanding success. While every mem- 
ber of the staff played some part in the preparation 
for and running of Exhibition Week, thanks are due 
in particular to the following staff members who car- 
ried special responsibilities and convened committees: 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS 


Mr F. D. Reeves. 


Mrs E. R. Saxby, Post-primary. 
Mr D. F. Hall, Primary. 

Miss M. McFarlane, Infants. 

Mr E. F. Thurston, Administrative. 


Convener: 


Committee: 


OTHER COMMITTEE CONVENERS 


Programme: Mr A. E. Kaye; Billeting, Mr A. W. 
Griffin; Travel: Mr A. N. Sampson; Social: Mr L. E. 
Parsons; Publicity: Miss H. M. W. Newton; Escort: 
Mr A. T. Begg; Lunch Time Arrangements: Mrs 
A. E. Kaye; Afternoon Tea: Miss L. Knapp, Miss 
M. C. Armour, Mrs J. K. Hancox, Mrs G. D. du 
Faur; Enrolling: Miss K. J. Dickson, Mr O. Riley. 


Left to right: Miss A. D. Barnes, Mrs L. Brandon with 
Murray and Elizabeth, and Moyra Bissett. 


—by courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


To the Vice-Principal Mr A. W. F. O'Reilly, 
the School is greatly indebted for his capable and 
enthusiastic organisation of the Exhibition as a whole, 
and for the patient and sympathetic manner in which 
he dealt with the few unavoidable problems which 
arose from time to time. For such a large undertak- 
ing, Exhibition Week ran remarkably smoothly and 
it was Mr O’Reilly’s detailed planning that made it 
so enjoyable. 


VISITS TO THE SCHOOL 


Visiting pupils were eager to see the place where 
their work is marked, and to meet their own teachers. 
Teachers conducting their pupils on a tour of inspec- 
tion found the museum, the fish tank, the handicraft 
and woodwork displays of particular interest, but per- 
haps the most popular spot was the printing depart- 
ment, where Mr Fothergill and his staff spared no 
effort to interest their young visitors in the mystery 
of “how it all happens”’. 


Mr Fothergill shows how the assignments are printed. 


Many parents took the opportunity of discussing 
special problems with the teachers, and in several 
cases courses were adjusted to meet the special re- 
quirements of individual pupils. 


Small groups of pupils were taken to see Thomp- 
son’s Silk Shop and the Evening Post printing depart- 
ment. 


MAYORAL RECEPTION 


Activities for the Wednesday morning began with 
an official welcome to the city by His Worship the 
Mayor of Wellington, Mr F. J. Kitts. After the visitors 
had seated themselves in the councillors’ chairs in the 
Council Chamber, Mr Kitts and the assistant Town 
Clerk, Mr R. W. Pringle, came in fully robed and 
seated themselves in their usual places. Master of 


Three cheers for the Mayor! 


Ceremonies was the Publicity Officer, Mr A. G. Fes- 
lier, who explained briefly what was taking place, and 
also had prepared a cyclostyled account of the work- 
ings of the City Corporation. Mr Kitts welcomed 
parents and pupils, explained the significance of the 
mayoral regalia, and showed the children the book 
in which important visitors signed their names. Fin- 
ally he farewelled the pupils and posed for photo- 
graphs with some. 


ZOO VISIT 


Another popular tour was the visit to the Zoo, the 
main attractions there, of course, being the chim- 
panzees’ tea party, the baby monkeys that come out 


Another cup please! Ross Macdonald and Jillian Calvert would 
like one too. 


—hby courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


ated fi 


The chimps’ teaparty caused great amusement. 


of their cages to be petted, and elephant rides. A very 
tall shelter in the course of construction caused a fair 
amount of comment, and the reward of first ride on 
the elephant was proposed by Mr O’Reilly for the 
first pupil to guess whose house it was. The boy who 
guessed that it must belong to the giraffe duly claimed 
the reward. The Zoo attendant, Mr Bennett, kindly 
conducted the children around the Zoo and gave 
them much interesting information about the animals 
under his care. 


Riding on the elephant at the zoo. 
-—by courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 
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MUSEUM VISIT 


On the same day a visit was made to the Museum, 
where Mrs Hall, Education Officer, arranged for 
parties to be conducted around the various exhibits 
and encouraged discussions about what was seen. 
Pupils enjoyed comparing the Maori houses with their 
own houses of today - the lack of windows and fur- 
niture, and holes in the roof in place of chimneys 
causing some amusement. Films showing Opo, the 
dolphin, Kotuku, the white heron, and the voyage 
of the Theron to the Antarctic were of great interest 
to all. 


j 
The chimps lead the way. 
—by courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


OBSERVATION TOUR 


On Thursday buses carried visitors on sight-seeing 
tcurs around the city and suburbs. This gave every- 
one an opportunity of seeing some of Wellington’s 
very fine views of the harbour, the Hutt Valley, and 
Eastbourne. From Mount Victoria the children could 
gain a good idea of city reconstruction in the widen- 
ing of Taranaki Street, while a stop at Rongotai 
aerodrome to watch the reclamation work was of great 
interest to the boys especially. Smaller pupils found 
the two city fire brigade stations a great excitement. 


LOCAL ENTERTAINERS 


The only organised evening function, the concert 
and social evening, drew a large crowd of pupils and 
parents, ex-pupils, and former members of staff. 
This was an occasion on which many old friendships 
were renewed. 

Pupils from local schools provided excellent enter- 
tainment, and our pupils were delighted to see the 
type of group activity possible in an ordinary school. 

The Wellington Technical College provided some 
very fine items by their band and their evening school 
choir. 

Kelburn Normal School’s charming little choir gave 
a delightful bracket of songs, and the Wellingon Girls’ 
College displays of folk dancing, rhythmical ball bal- 
ancing, and physical education called forth rounds of 
applause. 

Twelve pupils of Onslow College, under the 
capable direction of Miss Catherine Forde, a former 
member of our Correspondence School staff, staged 
an amusing play, Archibald. 

Another play, Visiting Hour, written by Margaret 
Bartlett, a former pupil and winner of the School’s 
play-writing competition, was presented by members 
of the staff. 

Mr Le Petit thanked all the Wellington pupils who 
had helped to provide such splendid entertainment, 
and an enjoyable evening concluded with supper. 


VISIT TO PARLIAMENT 


The final day of Exhibition Week began with the 
taking of the group photograph on the steps of Parlia- 
ment Buildings. The group was joined on this occa- 
sion by the Deputy Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
K. J. Holyoake; the Minister of Education, the Hon. 
R. M. Algie; the Minister of Finance, the Hon J. T. 
Watts; and the Leader of the Opposition, the Right 
Hon. Walter Nash. 

After the taking of the photograph the visitors 
were conducted to the House of Representatives. From 
the public galleries they saw the Speaker enter, and 
in the following half hour were able to see how the 
business of the House was conducted. Children and 
adults were then taken on a tour of the building. 


RADIO SESSIONS 


The official opening of the Exhibition was broad- 
cast on national link-up on Tuesday morning. 

At the School in the afternoon Mrs J. F. Ross did 
brisk business with the tape recorder, and on Wed- 
nesday morning a group of excited, but rather nervous 
radio stars took to the air. Mrs Ross’s interviews were 
followed by a short session of poems with Mrs Z. 
Graham, who conducts our speech and poetry sessions. 

On the following Sunday night a part of Mr Le 
Petit’s official opening speech and an interview with 
Mr O'Reilly on the establishment of friendly rela- 
tionships between pupils and teachers, and the devel- 
opment of school spirit in a correspondence school 
were broadcast on Radio Digest. 
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A LETTER TO THE TEACHER 


ae #ix = 


Waiting for the film to begin: (L-R) The Right Hon. Walter 
Nash, Mr C. E. Beeby, Mr E. N. Le Petit, the Hon R. M. 
Algie, Miss J. Mackenzie, and Dr A. G. Butchers. 

A fitting climax to the week of entertainments, and 
one which came as a complete surprise to the visitors, 
was a preview of the National Film Unit film of the 
Correspondence School. 

Mr R. T. Kerridge extended an invitation for 
pupils, parents, billetors, and staff to be his guests 
at St. James Theatre on the morning of Friday, 21 
June, where a large and enthusiastic audience saw 
A Letter to the Teacher, and a comedy. 

The film shows children working in their homes, in 
lighthouses, on isolated farms, and in hospital. It 
gives a very clear picture of the close relationships 
built up between the children and supervisors and 
their teachers at the School, through the interchange 
of personal letters and through broadcast talks. Adult 
pupils at work included inmates of a prison, displaced 
persons learning English, and a launch owner study- 
ing for his skipper’s ticket. Other scenes show invalid 
children, Maori children, the Massey Residential 
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School, our annual break-up ceremony, and children 
enjoying their playtime activities. 

Apart from the important part the film plays in 
introducing the Correspondence School to the public, 
A Letter to the Teacher is an outstanding example 
of the Film Unit’s ability to produce charming child 
studies and to capture in photographs New Zealand 
scenery at its grandest, 

We are very grateful to Mr Kerridge for this invi- 
tation to see A Letter to the Teacher, and we heartily 
congratulate Miss Kathleen O’Brien who directed the 
film, 


gt 3 Ree 73 BiG Sa x 
The Kirkpatricks wait for the visiting teacher (from the film). 


EXHIBITION HUMOUR 


A strongly left-handed child was asked by his 
teacher, “Do you use your left hand for everything?” 
He said, “No, when I’ve got a snapper on the line 
I wee both hands.” 

A business man was very interested in the girls’ 
dressmaking, but appeared to be rather put out 
because the boys were not trained as tailors and 
taught to make men’s suits. 

Asked if he'd like to talk over the air to his father, 
an eight year old said, “Oh, I don’t think so, thank 
you. I’d be too embarrassed by the process.” 

Child to mother, after the Mayoral reception: “It 
wasn’t a mare at all, Mummy. It was just a man.” 

As the observation bus passed the fire station a 
child was heard to remark, “Look, there’s a fire 
engine, just like the one in my book. I didn’t know 
there were real ones.” 

Then, of course, there was the teacher who went 
to the official opening a day too soon and wondered 
why there wasn’t a bigger crowd, 


EXHIBITION AFTERTHOUGHTS 


What did pupils think of Exhibition Week? Did 
parents think the time and effort worth while? Here 
are a few notes from the many letters received by 
teachers: 


Helen Holder, Wanganui: “I will not forget it, 
I am sure. Now that I have seen you all I feel that 
when I get my letters I shall know you all so well. 
The exhibition of work was so good I could have 
looked at it for hours and hours.” 

Robert Fulton, Ngaruawahia: “The thing IJ lked 
best in Wellington was the Museum. The School was 
interesting and I was glad to see my teachers. 

“My Uncle Eric Burdon of Wainui-o-mata was the 
twenty-eighth pupil on the roll of the School and was 
taught by Miss Lynn.” 

Rosemary Reeves, Days Bay: ‘How pleased I was 
to meet you all in Exhibition Week. I saw my own 
work in the Exhibition and J thought the sewing 
exhibits were excellent.” 

Colleen Lewis, Nuhaka: “The excursions were fun 
and it was thrilling to have my first rides in trams 
and cable-cars and trolley-buses. What I enjoyed most 
of all were my visits to the School. It is much bigger 
than I ever imagined and so many stairs! I went into 
the library, the biggest library I have ever seen. What 
a great selection of books. I arrived home with the 
feeling that that was a week well spent. Beverley and 
I haven’t stopped talking about it yet and I don’t 
think I will ever forget it.” 
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Left to right: Neil and Colin Dick, John and Derek Macdonald, 
and Bruce Dick. 


—by courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


Michael Mayson, Ngaturi: “Did you find it hard 
to settle down after Exhibition Week? I did.” 

Roslyn Horn, Wairoa: “I enjoyed every minute of 
it but most of all I enjoyed coming to the School. 
I met all my teachers and J also made friends with 
other post-primary pupils, with one of whom I am 
now corresponding.” 

Margaret Rendall, Lake Rotoma: ‘‘We did so much 
in so short a time. Practically every day I recall some 
different little incident. Thank you for a lovely week.” 

Jimmy McIntyre, Wanganui: “When I was at 
School I saw a four-engine plane flying over the sea. 
I had a ride on the cable-car and escalator and came 
down in a lift. We saw all the people rushing to catch 
the electric trains at the station. It was good fun.” 

Heather Dobbs, Raurimu: “I will always remember 
that wonderful week. I made quite a few friends and 
have been busy writing letters to them this weekend. 


I think the staff should be awarded the V.C. for 
giving us such a good time.” 

Lesley Mary Robb, Kenepuru Sound: “I liked the 
bus trip best of everything. I thought the zoo nice 
but so many birds had broken legs or wings. I thought 
Parliament was very boring but I liked the Treaty 
of Waitangi and all the Maori carvings.” 


— 


Graham, Barry, and Bruce Liddle, Marlene, 
Kaye, Mrs and Mr Rouse, 


Left to right: 
Trevor, and Graham Rouse, Mrs E. 
and (seated) Mrs McIntyre, Jimmy, and Mrs M. Chapman. 


—hby courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


Kevin Stark, Havelock North: “I enjoyed myself 
very much in Wellington. It was very tiring but it was 
nice meeting you.” 

Christine Cooper, Blenheim: “I liked Wellington 
because there are lots of bookshops. I like the School 
best.” 

Jennifer Wardell, Mount Dasher: “I had a ride on 
the big elephant and I loved the little ponies. I liked 


the Exhibition and I am sure that Sally would have 
loved the nigger dolls.” 


Grace Robb, Kenepuru Sound: “Best of all the 
work I liked the sewing. I rode on an elephant and 


I saw a pelican. The shops are very big. Cars tear 


round all day and night. I like home best.” 


Dennis Gardiner, Mangaweka: “I liked everything 
that I saw. The woodwork in the Exhibition was 
good.” 


Heather McInnes, Hastings: “I thoroughly enjoyed 
myself. It must have been a busy time to get every- 
thing ready.” 

Neill Dorrian, Turakina: “In the afternoon we 
went to school and I saw the printing room. The 
man in charge insisted on my seeing how the sets are 
printed. In the evening we saw two plays which were 
extremely funny.” 

Jain McKay, Tangoio: “I liked the visit to the 
museum best, especially the Maori part and the old 
car, At the School I liked seeing you and all the 
other teachers.” 


Helen Jobson, Wharehau: “I liked the bus ride 
best especially seeing the South Island. Our driver 
rade everything sound funny.” 


Jill Pattinson, Pelorus Sound: “After we had seen 
the Exhibition we all went up to the School. I saw 
my teacher and other things you usually see at the 
Correspondence School.” 


Timothy Goulter, St. Arnaud: “I wish I had the 
elephant at home. When the tractor bogged we could 
use the elephant, I thought Mr Algie was a very 
funny man when he said that little joke about our 
caps. The teachers were kind to me and gave me 
raspberry drinks at after-noon tea time.” 


These three extracts from parents’ letters express 
the thoughts of many others who have written to the 
Headmaster: 


“Tt was a most successful week, so well organised 
and such fun. I don’t see how it could have been im- 
proved upon. I can’t help thinking that children will 
work much better now that they have met and made 
friends with their teachers, and the School has become 
something real that they have seen and know about. 
I know it would spur me on if I were a pupil.” 
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“We gained a great deal from our happy visit to 
Wellington and I cannot speak too highly of the kind- 
ness and friendliness which we met on all sides.” 

i a 


“The children and I are still talking about the hap- 
pvenings. They all thought their teachers just lovely 
and I think having met them is going to make doing 
their lessons much easier.” 


Left to right: Alison Watkins, Rosemary and Jennifer Wardell, 
Mrs C. A. Shadwell, and Linda Cox. 


—by courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


SILVERSTREAM BOYS AT THE EXHIBITION 


We enjoyed cur day out on the last day of the 
Exhibition very much. It was the last occasion when 
Keith came out with us. At the theatre we found 
the comedy very amusing but we really enjoyed our 
own film more — watching our country friends at 
work, seeing the mail come in, and how the sets are 
made. Lunch at the boat harbour was fun too. 


ANNUAL PICNIC AT DAYS BAY 


WELLINGTON BRANCH, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Pe 
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SEEPS RE Sin os 


Peter Watt, our photographer, who sent in all these pictures and has since transferred to the new home at Pukeora. 
Our Headmaster, Mr Le Petit, enjoys a chat with Tom Knight and Harry Tancki. 
Crippled boys enjoying the sunshine on Days Bay Wharf with Mr Begg and Mr Hatwell. 


See  saiee ies Honorary Secretary, Wellington Branch Parents’ Association, with Keith Viney, Mrs Thomas, John Walton, and 
onel Lawson. 


Mrs Whitcombe, Mrs Thomas, Mr Begg with John Walton, Mrs Merrilees with Paul, and Jan McEnnis. 


Group of committee members, parents, pupils, and teachers at the picnic. 
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Then we enjoyed moving through Kirkcaldie’s 
store. We’d never been there before. While we were 
assembling at the entrance to go home we lost Alec, 
only to discover that he’d gone shopping at the wool 
counter. Since then he’s been turning the plastic 
thread he bought into attractive necklaces. 

We were particularly interested in the woodwork 
and handwork at the Exhibition because these are the 
things we have done ourselves, especially while Peter 
was here. By the way, Peter has promised to pay us 
a visit soon from Pukeora. Last Headmaster’s 
Assembly we listened to Mr Le Petit talking about 
our Correspondence School film being sent out to the 
theatres and we'd rather like to see the film Doctor at 
Large that goes with it. 


JOHN WALTON and HARRY TANEKIYT, 
Silverstream. 


Correspondence School children watch the magician 


at the 
winter party given by the Marlborough Branch of the Parents’ 
Association. 


SCHOOL ON THE AIR 


In School broadcasts we try to give our pupils 
some part in activities which are missing from their 
assignment work. 

Infants have printing and painting to music, 
rhythmic movement and singing, and stories. For 
primary pupils there are physical exercises to music, 
class talks, poetry, and dramatised stories. Post- 
primary pupils have regular lessons in music appre- 
ciation, French, and Maori. 

There are also talks on special subjects such as 
English literature, science, social studies, and mathe- 
matics. Once a fortnight the Headmaster brings pupils 
into close contact with their School when he holds 
Radio School Assembly. 

Visiting teachers this year report increasing inter- 
est in and more regular listening to all School broad- 
casts. 


VISITING TEACHERS 


Again a team of staff members set out in February 
of this year to visit our pupils in remote areas in many 
districts of both islands. 


All of the teachers on returning to the School 
spoke in glowing terms of the hospitality and kind- 
ness extended to them by parents and pupils during 
their visits to their homes. As usual the visits brought 
the pupils in closer contact with the School, and 
helped to promote friendly relationships between 
pupils and teachers. 

This year’s visiting teachers were: Mr J. Gardner, 
Waikato and Northern King Country; Mr D. F. Hall, 
Marlborough Sounds; Mr E. A. Hogg, West Coast, 
Nelson; Mr T. Norris, Hawke’s Bay; Mr H. R. 
Staines, Wairarapa. 

The resident teachers, Mr A. L. Kidson (Auckland 
and Northland), and Mr E. L. Charteris (South Can- 
terbury, Otago, and Southland), have been in the 
field throughout the year, 


EX-PUPILS’ GIFT TO SCHOOL 


A pleasant function took place at the School on 
17 September when ex-pupils Dr Jim Robb, Presi- 
dent of the Ex-Pupils’ Association, Mr Iain Chis- 
holm, President, Wellington Branch, and Miss Karen 
Peterson visited us to present to the School a Super- 
Paxette II camera with accessories. Dr Robb made 
the presentation on behalf of the Ex-Pupils’ Associa- 
tion. The Headmaster, Mr E. N. Le Petit, in thank- 
ing the Association for this fine camera, said how 
useful it would be for keeping a full pictorial record 
of the School's activities, through publication of 
photographs in The Budget and in The Postman, 
and in building up a collection of colour slides. 

We are grateful to our ex-pupils for this generous 
gift to the School. 


Mr Le Petit thanks the Ex-pupils’ Association for the camera. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY, WELLINGTON 


Our Christmas party held at the Zoo early in 
December was one of the happiest occasions we can 
remember. Pupils came from as far away as Palmer- 
ston North, and we had a record attendance. 

Old acquaintances welcomed the opportunity to 
renew their friendships, and pupils found great inter- 
est in meeting new classmates. We were fortunate in 
the fine day and our visitors were able to explore the 
Zoo thoroughly. 


Pupils were given a delectable afternoon tea at 
gaily decorated tables while parents enjoyed a quiet 
chat over the tea cups in the nearby lecture hall. We 
were very pleased to welcome Dr and Mrs Butchers 
to our gathering, and His Worship the Mayor, Mr 
Kitts. 

The highlight of the party was afternoon tea on 
the lawn for new arrivals at the Zoo, the family of 
chimpanzees, who delighted everyone with their 
antics. Mr Kitts poured tea for them. Afterwards the 
keepers allowed the chimpanzees to mix with the 
guests and very friendly they proved, especially Baby 
Breena. 

For some time now we have watched for the 
arrival of Father Christmas on the elephant. This 
year, however, his steed was much smaller, a sturdy 
little Shetland pony, and it was not because of the 
credit squeeze. Our elephants at the Zoo do not like 
helicopters. As there were helicopters overhead on 
party day, the elephants preferred to stay inside their 
house. Father Christmas was warmly welcomed as he 
made his way to the glittering tree. 

After short speeches by Mrs Reece, President of the 
Wellington Branch of the Parents’ Association, and 
our Headmaster, Mr Le Petit, Father Christmas went 
ahead with the presentation of gifts from the tree. 

We thank Mr Cutler and his staff for their hos- 
pitality and kindness, the Crippled Children Society, 
and last but not Jeast the women of the Wellington 
Branch Parents’ Association who continue to give 
such devoted service to our pupils. 


1956 BREAK-UP CEREMONY 


On 18 December the 1956 break-up ceremony was 
held in the Blue Triangle Hall, attended by a large 
gathering of teachers, pupils, parents, ex-pupils, and 
friends. Guests of honour were the Right Hon. Walter 
Nash; Professor L. W. McCaskill, M.AGR.SG., DIP.C.A.C. ; 
Mr G. V. Wild, 3.A., B.sc., Assistant Director of Edu- 
cation (Professional); Mrs G. V. Wild; Mrs J. 
Gentles; and Mrs E. N. Le Petit. Mr J. Gentles, 
President of the Parents’ Association, presided. 

Mr Gentles thanked the Headmaster, parents, and 
staff for their work during the year and congratu- 
lated the pupils on their year’s work. 

In presenting the Headmaster’s report, Mr Le Petit 
mentioned the loss of staff during the year and the 
incidence of sickness and accident. He spoke of the 
spirit of co-operation throughout the School which in 
such a large staff was the basis of successful admin- 
istration. He expressed on behalf of the School warm 
thanks to all those on whom the Correspondence 
School depends, the Hon. R. M. Algie, Minister of 
Education, Mr C, E. Beeby and the Department of 
Education, the Parents’ and Ex-Pupils’ Associations, 
the Post Office, the Broadcasting Service, other 
schools which help with our pupils’ gatherings, par- 
ents, especially the mothers, the Transport Depart- 
ment, the Crippled Children Society, and the Health 
Department. 

Professor L. W. McCaskill of Canterbury Agricul- 


tural College was our guest speaker. He opened his 
address by quoting words which he had seen in 
Mexico City above the door of the offices of the 
Ministry of Education, “The future of civilization 
depends on harmony between man and man and 
between man and land.” He spoke of the need for 
increased food production throughout the world. 
More than ever was there need for farmers to be 
educated to accept responsibility for increasing food 
production without depriving the soil. He had seen 
man’s love of the soil in many countries — an Egyptian 
peasant on the Nile Delta, a boy herding goats in the 
Swiss Alps, a Danish farmer on land reclaimed from 
useless bog, a Scottish farmer on land restored from 
a shooting preserve to farm production, a Canadian 
farmer on the prairies, a Japanese-American on a 
volcanic hill in Hawaii, an Indonesian rice farmer 
in North Sumatra, whose farm was carved out of the 
jungle with aid from United Nations. People through- 
out the world were united in their love of land. It 
was only in non-essential characteristics that man 
differed from man. 

He pointed out to isolated pupils of the Correspond- 
ence School that there were advantages in isolation. 
They gained in being protected from the herd 


instinct, in their close association with their families, 
and in their contact with nature. 

The Right Hon. Walter Nash sent greetings and 
good wishes to all pupils listening as well as to those 
actually in the hall. 

Morning tea, provided by the Parents’ Association, 
followed the broadcast session. 
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The Bayne family — Elizabeth, F. V, 
S. IV, and Lindsay. 


Shirley, F. Ii, Peter, 


Staff Notes 


of staff, and 
of our col- 


This year has seen the usual changes 
we have regretfully farewelled several 
leagues, and have welcomed newcomers. 


The following are the teachers who have joined 


the staff: 
Primary: Mrs M. Chapman, Mr H. Nicholls. 


Post-Primary: Mrs G. D. du Faur, Miss A. D. 
Stephen. 


The following teachers have left the staff on 


retirement or for other reasons: 


Mrs M. Balls, Miss M. A. Forsyth, Mrs C. B. 
Logan, Mr L. M. S. Bruce, Mr A. G. McFarlane. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 


We congratulate Mr C. Follick, a teacher well 
known to many of our post-primary pupils, on his 
appointment as head of the science department and 
Country Life Section. 


Mr T. H. Harris, formerly on the staff of New 
Plymouth Boys’ High School, was appointed head 
of the English department at the end of 1956. 


POST-PRIMARY SENIOR MISTRESS 


We were very glad to 
welcome to our staff Mrs 
G.’ D. du Faur, 8.4.sc., 
who succeeded Miss E. A. 
Naish as post-primary 
senior mistress and head 
of the home science de- 
partment. 

Mrs du Faur brings to 
the School valuable ex- 
perience, not only in 
teaching but also in voca- 
tional guidance. After 
some years’ teaching at 
King Edward Technical 
College, Dunedin, she 
joined the Vocational Guidance Service, and 
worked in Christchurch and Dunedin centres before 
coming to Wellington in 1944 in a senior position 
in charge of vocational guidance work for girls. 

While overseas in 1948 and 1949 Mrs du Faur 
worked in New Zealand Government offices helping 
with the child immigration scheme. 

We feel sure that our girls will find Mrs du Faur’s 
wide experience a tremendous help when they come 
to choosing a career. 


MISS E. A. NAISH, DIP. H.SC. 


At the end of 1956 we lost a well-known senior 
member of the teaching staff, who gave many years 
of loyal and efficient service to the School — Miss 
E. A. Naish, prp.u.sc. Miss Naish joined the post- 
primary staff in the Home Life Section in 1941 and 
quickly won a reputation for her ability in planning 
and organising the courses of work assigned to her. 
Over six years ago she was appointed head of the 
home science department and senior teacher of the 
Home Life Section. In 1953 she was further pro- 
moted to become post-primary senior mistress. 

On several occasions Miss Naish was on the Resi- 
dential School staff at Massey College, in 1955 as 
mistress in charge. Her many pupils will remember 
her with affection and will join with her colleagues on 
the staff in wishing her many years of happy retire- 
ment. 


MR L. M. S. BRUCE, M.A. 


We were very sorry to lose Mr L. M. S. Bruce, 
M.A., the head of our science department and our 
Country Life Section, when he returned to England at 
the end of 1956. As a young man he won a scholar- 
ship to Cambridge University, following active ser- 
vice in France in the First World War and a period 
as a prisoner in Germany. After taking his natural 
science tripos in the physical sciences and chemistry, 
and after gaining the Cambridge Secondary Teachers’ 
Certificate, Mr Bruce went out to India. There he 
taught science in a big boys’ school in Bombay and 
later was appointed principal of that school, 

Following the partition of India in 1949, Mr 
Bruce’s interest in the Commonwealth brought him 
to New Zealand where he joined the staff of the 
Correspondence School. During the several years he 
was with us he did much to develop and improve 
methods of teaching the sciences by correspondence. 
His wide interests and experience were of great 
value to us within and outside his department. 

We all wish him happiness in his retirement. 


MISS M. A. FORSYTH, B.SC., DIP. H.SC. 


After eleven years’ service in the science depart- 
ment of the School, Miss Forsyth retired from teach- 
ing in May of this year. 

Miss Forsyth was senior science teacher and her 
excellent work in preparing assignments and practical 
courses, and in building up the equipment to be used 
in practical work leaves the School greatly in her 
debt. The many pupils who were fortunate to have 
her as their teacher will know how much they owe to 
her for the personal interest she took in her pupils, 
and for the thoroughness of her teaching. 

We wish her a long and happy retirement. 


MRS C. R. LOGAN, DIP. H.SC. 


Mrs C. R. Logan’s retirement in May meant a 
great loss to the home science department. She joined 
the Home Life Section in 1941 and, after a period 
of work in cther fields from 1946, rejomed that sec- 
tion in 1950. 


Her knowledge of all sides of home science was 
thorough and exact and she was keenly aware of the 
necessity of a practical basis for all her teaching, 


She made a valuable contribution, too, to School 
radio sessions and many Home Life pupils will re- 
member her pleasant voice and manner on the air 
as well as her painstaking and conscientious teaching. 


We wish Mrs Logan a long and happy retirement. 


MR B. MULHOLLAND (BARNEY) 


There was great consternation throughout the 
School when we heard that Barney was leaving us 
in March to visit relatives in Ireland. Over the past 
six years we had all grown to accept as a pleasant 
background to our routine of work Barney’s Irish 
courtesy, his quick wit, and his unfailing willingness 
to do just the little more than was expected of him, 
It was Barney who every day brought to our desks 
the pupils green canvas envelopes, and who carried 
away for mailing enormous armfuls of envelopes 
from every room. With his coming and going there 
was always a good-humoured interchange of words 
enlivened by Barney’s philosophical advice. 

We bade him a pleasant journey but we hope he 
wil] some day return to the School, 


WOODWORK 


Laurence Aldridge, Neill Dorrian, and Steve Shallcrass visit the School workshop. 
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—by courtesy, Weekly News, Auckland 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL 


ut 


Miss Janet Mackenzie was the first teacher of the 
Correspondence School when it was established in 
1922. 

Without even a room of her own to work in and 
quite unaided she organised the first classes and their 
lessons. It was she who laid the foundations of learn- 
ing by correspondence, using the same friendly, direct 
methods we follow today. 

Miss Mackenzie visited the School during the sec- 
ond term and entertained us with recollections of the 
early days and of the obstacles that had to be over- 
come. We asked her to tell present pupils something 
of the beginnings of their School. 

Here are Miss Mackenzie’s words: 

“Do you remember the first day lessons came for 
you from the Correspondence School? I can remem- 
ber, and with pleasure, the very first day of the School 
itself -- the only school of its kind under the Educa- 
tion Department. It began in the Government Build- 
ings in Wellington, supervised by the Chief Inspector 
of Primary Schools, and it was for primary pupils 
only. There was nothing then of the School you 
know. Nothing. Not even a room. Nothing but a pile 
of application forms, and a teacher with a pen. 

“Tt had been thought that there were perhaps 
twenty-five children in New Zealand who could not 
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attend school because they lived in lighthouses, or 
because the nearest school building was too far from 
their homes. This estimate was much too low; the 
School opened with over one hundred pupils, and 
applications continued to come in by every post, 
though not all of them were successful. 

“The pupils of those early days had very, very little 
help compared with the detailed lessons you receive 
now. They were told which textbooks to use, and the 
pages in each to study for a fortnight. They were 
told what to send in for correction. They could not 
be allowed to send much, for there were, you remem- 
ber, over a hundred of them, in all classes from 
beginners to Standard 6 — and, as you may also 
remember, only one teacher. There were no printed 
model answers. For a time every word of instruction, 
explanation, praise, or correction, even the letters to 
the parents, were written by hand. Yes, by hand. 

“Later on, printed circulars were sent out, and 
these must have been much easier to read. Some of 
the circulars were for the mothers to help them to 
teach the beginners; some were for the older pupils 
to help them to teach themselves. The first assign- 
ments, such as you have now, were English lessons 
for the children in Standards 1 and 2. Most com- 
munications, however, were still in writing, including 
individual model answers for each child in the 
standard classes. 

“During that first year a helpful office assistant, 
Miss Bessie Norris, and an office boy were added to 
the staff, and also a part-time typist. It was only in 
the last few weeks that a second teacher, Miss Lynn, 
was appointed. 

“Tt must have been dull work for those first pupils. 
No helpful, interesting assignments, no visiting 
teachers, no library, no broadcast lessons, no visits to. 
the School, no Postman — but you can finish the list 
for yourselves. Think of nearly anything that is part 
of the Correspondence School of today, and put ‘no’ 
in front of it. 

“Plenty of difficulties, and too much that was dull, 
both for the pupils and for their mothers. But how 
they worked, those girls and boys and mothers! By 
the end of the first year they had shown that children 
could learn, and could make satisfactory progress, 
through lessons by post. If those first pupils and 
their mothers had not worked as they did, the Corre- 
spondence School might perhaps have been closed, 
for a time at least. One thing is certain — the first 
pupils of the School and their parents laid the strong 
foundations on which your present School is built.” 


VISITOR FROM THE CHATHAMS 


Early in the year Mr J. Rutledge, visiting teacher 
for the Chatham Islands, visited the Correspondence 
School and spent a period with us gathering informa- 
tion about the workings of our School and telling us 
a great deal about our pupils in the Chathams. This 
exchange of information has proved a great help in 
our teaching of these remotely situated pupils, 


IN MEMORIAM 


Thomas McLeod 


We were deeply shocked to learn of the death by 
accident of Thomas McLecd, a pupil of the Country 
Life Section in 1955. Thomas loved back-country life, 
and his school work and his letters to his teachers 
showed his love of the outdoors. He was a born 
shearer and a remarkable shot for his age. A speedy 
footballer of great promise, he would have made his 
mark in this sphere. 

Our sincere sympathy goes out to the parents and 
family of this fine young New Zealander, 


Sylvia Robin Busby 


With great regret we 
record the death of Syl- 
via Robin Busby towards 
the end of last year. Syl- 
via had been on our roll 
since 1942, first as a full- 
time pupil and then do- 
ing a part-time course in 
needlework and embroid- 
ery. In spite of great 
physical handicaps neces- 
_sitating long periods in 

hospital, and an immense 

amount of pain, Sylvia 
persevered with her work 
and achieved a very high 
standard. Her determina- 
tion not to be just an 
imvalid is an inspiration to all who knew and worked 
with her, 

We extend deep sympathy to Mr Busby and Sylvia’s 
sister. 


Colin Christisen 

With great regret we 
received news of the pass- 
ing of Colin Christisen on 
12 February. 

Colin had all his school- 
ing at the Correspond- 
ence School, and though 
subject to frequent spells 
of ill-health he always 
took a keen interest in his 
lessons and made splen- 
did progress. He was a 
regular attender at our 
Wellington School Days 
and was always one of 
the first to arrive, thor- 
ougly enjoying all the 
activities. One of Colin’s most outstanding qualities 
was his independence. To Colin’s parents, Grandma, 
and family we offer our deepest sympathy in their 
loss. 


Peter Clark 


We were deeply grieved to hear in July of the death 
of Peter Clark, a Form V pupil of the Academic 
Section. Peter had much pain and _ suffering to 
endure but he was a boy of the happiest disposition 
and in the short time he was on our roll his good 
spirits and determination won him the admiration of 
all his teachers. His work was of a standard seldom 
found in our Form V pupils and we deeply regret that 
such a promising life should have been so tragically 


terminated. Our sincere sympathy goes to Mr and Mrs 
Clark. 


Ray Broadfoot 


Towards the end of 
March we learned with 
great regret of the pass- 
ing of Ray Broadfoot, a 
member of the Special 
Section group for a 
number of years. Since 
his enrolment with the 
Correspondence School in 
1950 we had come to 
know Ray very well and 
regard him with great 
affection. Severely handicapped Ray had_ to work 
through a special course and succeeded in establish- 
ing himself at a very creditable level. A large con- 
tributing factor to his success was the help and 
understanding of the teachers who worked with him 
at the Auckland Crippled Children’s Centre. To 
Ray’s courage and determination we pay tribute. He 
stuck to his lessons till the day he died. We realise 
how deeply his loss will be felt by his family and 
extend to them our sincerest sympathy. 


Marie Cox 


We record with deep 
regret the sudden pass- 
ing on 5. September 
of one of our Form I 
pupils. Marie Cox had 
been on the Correspon- 
dence School roll for 
nearly four years—a 
sunny - natured, friendly 
pupil, who was making 
excellent progress. To 
Marie’s family, at Happy 
Valley, Christchurch, we 
extend our very sincere sympathy. 


Nat Paterson 


Nat became a pupil of 
the School in May 1956 
and it was with deep 
regret we heard of his 
death. He was a bright 
intelligent boy who was 
always cheerful though 
suffering from a_ severe 
handicap. Several organ- 
isations took a kindly in- 
terest in him and Nat, 
with a sick boy’s defini- 
tion of luck, always con- 
sidered himself to be a 
lucky boy. Last May the 
gift of an electric car 
from a model engineering club made it "posi for 
Nat to make quite long excursions freely. For his 
courage and cheerfulness he earned the esteem of 
all who knew him. To his family we extend our sin- 
cerest sympathy. 


Indilla Ahmu 


With deep regret we heard that Indilla Ahmu, a 
Samoan pupil in Form I, died in Auckland on 17 
August, 1957. Through a long illness Indilla continued 
to love doing lessons when she was well enough, and 
never failed to write a very friendly letter with each 
set. Our sincere sympathy is extended to Indilla’s 
aunt, Mrs Westerlund, and to her mother and father 
recently arrived in this country from Samoa. 


HAW BIE! 


Keith Viney 


With deep regret we heard of 
the passing of Keith Viney on 23 
July, after a short illness, We had 
missed him from our Wellington 
pupils’ mid-winier gathering, little 
thinking we should not see him 
again. Keith and his friends, our 
other pupils at Silverstream Home 
of Compassion, spent many happy days with us at 
School outings and functions and we treasure our 
memories of him. He never let his severe handicap 
daunt his cheerful good spirits and maintained a 
keen interest in his studies. We extend our sincere 
sympathy to Mr and Mrs Viney and to Keith’s friends 
at the Home of Compassion, who miss their good 
comrade very much. 


Bill Forsyth 


Regretfully we heard of the sudden death of Bill 
Forsyth, one of our Special Section pupils. Although 
for many years severely handicapped, he was always 
bright and cheerful. We enjoyed meeting him at all 
our school functions, in which he took a great inter- 
est. To his parents and brothers and sisters we extend 
our sincere sympathy. 
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HANDICRAFT DISPLAY AT 


THE EXHIBITION 


INFANT SECTION 


Top row: Pauline Miller, Graeme Kinred, Graeme Paterson, Jack Mailman. 
Second row: Michael McGeady, Sandra Watson, Margaret Olsen, Wayne Mailman, Tane Watson, Tawa Neilson. 


Third row: John Thompson, Stanley McGeady, Lynette Hudson, Delwyn Rickard, Patricia Ayrton. 
Fourth row: Diane Parker, Diana Kiwara, Jill Poff, Jimmy Kiwara, Ann Poff. 
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Infant Section 


One day we went up the bush We heard Baa baa 
and mummy had to drop her gun to catch the little 
goat. We call her Nancy. She drinsk out of a bottle 


DAVID McARTHUR, P. 3, 


Cuvier Island. 


Thank you for the nice photo you sent me to see. 
The horse must have looked funny in his hat of 
flowers. 

On saturday Mummy and Daddy took us up in a 
aeroplane it was good fun. 


SHERYL FRANKLIN, IP. 3, 


Tangowahine. 


I hope my set is all right. We have shot a steer and 
John shot it. We are going to kill a pig. I like the 
Iters you send me. 


FEARON ANDERSON, P. 4, 
Mt. Somers. 
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This is my picture of a rainy day. I am in the 
work shop fixing the dobbin. Thank you for the lovely 
books. This is the duster I made it to clean the 
School. Dadde buyed me a knife at timaru. 


PAUL KING, P. 4, 
Cave. 


I am a chimney, and smokes comes up me and 
sometimes a bigbrush gos down me when I am very 
dirty in deed, and I get very sooty. 


SALLY WOOD, P. 4, 
Hicks Bay. 


I am a fox. 
My coat is redish brown. 
My tail is a brush. 
Sum times peap] hunt me. 
I live in a den. 
BEN WOOLLCOMBE, P. 4, 


Port Gore, Picton. 


INFANT SECTION 


Top row: Dianne McNabb, Elizabeth Burnett, Paul Siegert, Carl Siegert, Helen Cameron, Mary-Ann Blair, Phillippa Webb. 
Second row: Neil Robertson, Ian Anderson, Ian Tombleson, Clifton Ashwell, Kathryn Ashwell, Glenda Rickard, Gaynor Kirby. 
Third row: Geoffrey Deal, Diane Parker, Roger Cook, Helen McGregor, May Rangi, Phillip Te Rore, Nancy Evans. 

Fourth row: Roger Cox, Verney Irvine, Shireen Irvine, Alistair Ensor, Jasper Murphey, Garth McVicar, Ben Housiaux. 
Fifth row: Judith Hunter, Heather White, Kenneth Helsby, Mary Connell, Anne Woodman, John Aspinall, William Aspinall. 
Sixth row: Jane Blair, Dennis Grant, Gloria Condon, Joanne Stevenson, George Martin, Susan May, Sheryl Franklin. 
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Postman—3 


We are going to timaru for Easter. Brian sleeps 
in the cot now. I can carry him. I caught a wee bird 
with my hands. It got owt of its cage, and I was sad. 


ANNE POFF, P.4, 
Cheviot. 


Mummy has gone to toun and I am hellpen Daddy 
and Alison to look arft Mary and Cassie. 


ROSANNE GAVIGAN, P. 2, 


Pahiatua. 


I had a nice holiday in the South Island. I saw 
lots of snow on the hills. It was windy in Wellington 
and cold. I liked on the boat and I was not sea-sick. 
We went to Dunedin to. 


GAYE RENDALL, P.4, 


Tauranga. 


I like my work very much, and I hope you lke 


them too. 
MARIA TE WHAU, P. 3, 
Otorohanga. 


My work is fineshed now I fineshed my book 4 I 
want book 5 now I sure I can read it if I trie. I 
like the lams you send me for my hard wok. 


JOHN McCLUTCHIE, P. 3, 
Hicks Bay. 


I helpt Dady with the sheep and put the sheep in 
the pen. My birthday was yesstar day and I was 7 
T got a truck. 

BEN HOUSIAUX, P. 4, 
Havelock South. 


Mummy and Robyne and me and a other girl went 
skating, We had to go out on horses. 


BEAU McRAB, P. 3, 
Culverden, North Canterbury. 
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There is a blackbird on the fence. We have got 
the power on now. My thumb nail is wobbling now. 


CHRISTINE COOPER, P. 3, 
Blenheim. 


We have 2 cows and 2 pig dogs. Their names are 
Nigger and Tiger. We get 4 eggs a day. We have got 
some pretty flowers. 


MICHAEL McGEADY, P. 3, 
Great Barrier Island. 


Dad just made a track in the river. We have a 
new torch Bert gaveit to Mum. It has 8 batteries. 


JOHN RUSSELL, P. 3, 
Lees Valley, Oxford. 


Daddy made a cage for the doves. They are called 
Billy and Betty. Daddy shot to deer today. We have 
some rabbits. Our bantums are growing. 


ALVILDA CRON, P. 4, 
Haast. 


I am a cat. I sleep on a pillow by the fire. I have 
a furry coat. Mother likes me because I catch mice. 
I hke to drink milk. 
TIMOTHY BAILEY, P.4, 
Gisborne. 


Once upon a time the cow got milked. 


JOHN ALLPORT, P. 3, 
Auckland. 


I am watching the front end loader. It is putting 
manure into the aeroplane. I am sitting on the bank 
out of the road. 

JACK MAILMAN, P. 4, 


Hauturu. 
I have a new baby brother. He is only two weeks 
old we call him Mark and he is very small. 


PAM CLIFFORD, P. 2, 
Te Pohue, Napier. 


ART—INFANT SECTION 


I have a puppet that works. and I can work it by 
my hands. My mother bought the puppets. 


ANNETTE COLLIS, P. 4, 
Auckland. 


One day we went to the beach we took our tea 
with us. When we got there we went to catch crabs. 


DENNIS SWANN, P. 4, 
Raglan. 


We have not got rain we have sun Joey the bird is 
tallking pretty pretty boy she is a girl. 


GAYNOR KIRKBY, P.4, 


Dunedin. 


When I go outside on a windy day I see the fowls 
feathers blowing about. On a windy day outside 
playing, my cheeks and legs get rosy. 

WAYNE FROST, P. 4, 
Waverley. 


I saw the light from the light house when we come 
home from Nelson one night. It is cold in the morn- 
ings. I do not like the cold. I have had a bad cough. 


ROGER DELLA-BOSCA, P. 3, 


Murchison. 


We went to a School day in town on Wends- 
day and had lots of fun. Elizabeth had her plaits 
cut off last week and she looks good. 


TONY DAVIDSON, P. 4, 
Little River. 


I patted a koala bear. They are lovely. I saw the 
cows being milked by the Rotolactor. 


PAM MUIRSON, P. 4, 
Akaroa. 


We have big cows. We have a big sea Alison and 
I play in the sea and on the sand. 


HEATHER WHITE, P. 4, 
Takaka. 


INFANT SECTION 


Top row: Anne Poll, Julie Poff, Ruth McDonald, Kathleen Bourke, Dean Crafar, Rosanne Gavigan, Vicki Smith, Jim Sheild. 
Second row: Avilda Cron, Dianna Kiwara, Paul Holm, Elizabeth Clark, Jacqueline Morrow, Glenda Hayes, Timothy Morrow, 
Richard Bennison. 


Third row: Jimmy ISiwara, Bowen McLean, Stuart Galloway, Colleen Jones, Jan Tergusson, 

John Galpin. ; 

Fourth row: Wendy Graig, John Peterson, Jocelyn Browning, Jackie Kain, Mark and Kathrine Armstrong, Janet Fraser, Lynette 
Christie, John and Harold Bennison. 

Tifth row: Beau McRae, Kathleen Pene, Dorothy Burrows, Jame King-Turner, Christopher White, Dennis Swann, David Payne, 

Rhett Clarke. . 


John McDonald, Adele McLeary, 
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The cow at the farm always ate her cud. And the 
little girl called Janet, came to see the cow and the 
cow loved her. One day John the little boy ran out 
to play with her. 


KAREN CARGO, P. 4, 
Indonesia. 


One day we all went to the lakes in our old truck. 
The road was bumpy, Our seats got sore but it was 
fun. When we got there we had a swim in the swim- 
ming pool. 

LEONIE DASSLER, P. 4, 
Waverley. 


Thank you for the letters. I hke the horse and the 
kitten. 
WENDY CRAIG, P. 2, 
Whangarei. 


I do lots of things to help at home. I wash up and 
make my bed. Sometimes I clean the bath and the 
door handles and feed the hens. If I do all these 
things I get sixpence a week. One day I forgot to do 
anything inside then Dad remembered that I helped 
him draft some sheep. So I got my pocket money 
after all. I like to buy people presents with my money. 

JENNY O’NEILL, P. 4, 
Raetihi. 


I have a pet lamb. I went docking in the holidays. 
I went to stay with Guy. 


WARWICK TOMBLESON, P. 4, 
Tolaga Bay. 


Daddy takes us out fishing sometimes we catch 
some fish. Once we caught thirty-two fish. 


STANLEY McGEADY, P. 3, 
Great Barrier Island. 


I went to a wedding last week I lost my first tooth 
on Sunday night. 
NANETTE ARCHER, P. 2, 
Havelock. 
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Michelle and I heard Mr Gardner on the wireless 
this morning he spoke to us too Daddy was home and 
heard him. It is pouring with rain. 


MARLENE GALE, P.4, 


Te Awamutu. 


Grand-father, brought home a little lamb, its 
mother died. I fed it with milk out of a bottle Grand 
father took it to another sheep who had lost her 
lamb. 

KEVIN STARK, P. 4, 
Havelock North. 


I wish it was holidays from school every day. I like 
playing with my dolls. I have a baby brother now. 
His name is Ronald. I like playing with him. 


LORRAINE JURGENS, P. 4, 
Dargaville. 


All day on Sunday. I am going mustring with Dad 
because we are going to crutch the sheep on Mon- 
day and tuesday. 

PHILLIPA WEBB, P. 4, 


Banks Peninsula. 


What am J? 

I am little and I have no tail. 

I have for legs and I am fery. 

I am a pet. Every day Mark gives me grass. 


MARK ARMSTRONG, P. 4, 
Stony Bay, Akaroa. 


The little birds have a very busy time bilding 
their nests in the trees. It is very sad when children 
pule them to peases isint it. 


ANNETTE SISLEY, P. 4, 
Kohuratahi. 


I like the little cat on the letter. thank you for the 


- paints and the paper. I did a lovely picture on the 


paper. 
MARIA KELLY, P.4, 
Auckland. 
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INFANT SECTION 


Top row: Gay Rendall, Andrew Fisher, Martin Stratford, Evelyn Tombleson, Stuart Godsiff, Alisdair Urquhart, Delwyn Rickard. 
Second row: Lucy Reed, Mary Thomson, Doreen Last-Harris, Olwyn Downie, Donald France, Jennifer Morrison, Timothy Bayly. 
Third row: David Scott, Warwick Fenton, Howard Springfield, Murray McFarlane, James Kimberley, Anne Sherratt, Neville Cook. 
Fourth row: Richard Orchard, David. McArthur, Christine Cooper, Sally Wood, Eleanor McArthur, Walter Fenton. 

Fifth row; Anne and Bridget Masefield, Nanette Archer, Gay Collett, Rowena Maukau, Jilian Flutey, Roy Eyles. 
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I liked the Puddins we had and see you and Mr 
Gardnar best I slept all the way home. 


GAY COLLETT, P. 2, 
‘ Auckland. 


Bluey our cow has a knew calf Two days last week 
we went to the beach and found some nice shells. 
We have got bulvs growing in honey pots. 


ANNE MASEFIELD, P. 4, 
Akaroa. 


One day this winter Murray and Daddy went to 
fed out the hay. I stayed home and did my skool 
wook. Murry cam home and he plad with the strong 
sticks, 

GRAEME PATERSON, P. 3, 
Motiti Island, Tauranga. 


Mummy’s sick calf died. When I’m doing school 
kerry likes to draw pictures and he calls it doing 
school. 


GLENDA HAYES, P. 4, 
Cape Reinga. 


We had six inches of snow yesterday and I had a lot 
of fun on my skiis, my puppy chased the skiis through 
the snow and barked. 

ANN CHISHOLM, P. 4, 
Molesworth. 


We saw three fire-engines going for their lives to a 
fire. One day I went up the moving staircase. Don’t 
you wish you had one? 

VICKI SMITH, P. 4, 


Toromiro. 


EARLY STAGES 


Child dictates stories — mother writes them. 


Our Granny is staying with us. We are going to 
make a fowl house for her so she can bring her fowls 
too. It is raining today. Dad has just painted the 
“Tris” so he is wild. 


RICHARD ORCHARD, P. 2, 
Pelorus Sound. 


We have a cow Twopence and a lamb Polyanthus. 


ROGER COOK, P. 2, 
Longburn. 


We have got a rooster, and four chickens, and two 
fowls, and a cat. We’ve got a baby and he teases us, 
and we’ve got a pram for Barry. 


LESLEY STANTON, P. 1, 
Mt. Maunganui. 


I went to school for 3 days. Miss B— said if they 
were all as good as me, she would be glad. 


JOHN ASPINALL, P. 2, 
Wanaka. 


This picture is of ski-ing grounds at Arthur’s Pass. 
Monkey is toboganning on that thing with all the 
snow spitting out at the back. Those men are under 
the rock. Those other things are skis, and they are 
going to ski right down to the bottom, and its 50 
hundred miles! 


TIMMY BAILEY, P. 2, 


Banks Peninsula. 
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INFANT SECTION 


Top row: John Allport, Lesley Stanton, Nancy Cameron, Peter Wells. 
Second row: Kevin Stark, Sally Baird, Poaneki Rene, Lee-Ann Marris. 

Third row: Dianne Scott, Robin Dobbs, Pamela Bateman, Heather McMillan. 

Fourth row; Christine Bird, Andrea Richards, Ellen Curreen, Susan Gardiner, Lynne Hook, 
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Jeffrey Patchet. 


I iiked making that little paper house. Mummy 
couldn’t make the corner bit at first but Daddy 
showed her. 

JENNIFER MORRISON, P. 2, 
Wellsford. 


I have just been round the sheep with Daddy I 
have got one pet lamb. His name is Tony. I did have 
one called Daphne too but Daddy found a Mummy 
for her, ~ 

JACKIE KAIN, P. 2, 
Te Mata. 


I helped Aunty Verna and my big sister Rosalie 
make a snowman. We put some eyes on him and a 
nose and a mouth and a hat and took a photo with 
Daddy’s camera. 

SHARON JENSEN, P. 1, 
Taihape. 


We have bunks to sleep in. It has been snowing 
here. We have been to stay with Granny. Bluey has 
got a new calf it is a heifer. We have got a new pup. 
Dad calls him Gail. 


BRIDGET MASEFIELD, P. 2, 
Akaroa. 


I was going to send you the shells with this set but 
when I went to get the big ones last night, they 
were still very smelly because of the fish still in 
them. When they smell nice I'll put them in a box 
and send them to you. 

JEAN, HOPE, P. 2, 
French Pass. 


I have 2 chooks and one has a ring on, and I call 
it ringy and the other has one blind eye and is called 
blindy. They both lay eggs now. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON, P. 1, 


Pauatahanui. 


There are a lot of lambs on this farm now. The 
fowls are laying lots of eggs. We find a lot of nests. 
They haven’t finished wall-papering the house yet. 
The man ran out of paper. 

DEAN CRAFAR, P. 2, 
Marton. 


My little katie kitten has gone away in the bush. 
I hope she will find some kittens. I would like a 
tortoiseshell kitten. 
HILARY BROWNLEY, P. 1, 


Kaeo. 


Felicity did scribble in my set. We are wearing 
dresses and cardies today. We have been playing in 
the hay. I have got two tree huts. Fizzy got stuck in 
one. 


JULIET ENSOR, P. 1, 
Glenrock. 


Our donkey Toby has a wee cart. Santa Claus 
brought it for Xmas. Sometimes I go for a ride in it. 
When Toby is tired of pulling me, he pretends he has 
a sore leg, and won’t stand up properly. 


MALCOLM RUNDLE, P. 2, 
Roto-roa Island. 


I wore a cat-costume to the fancy dress. I have 
learned “I found a piece of wood”. 


COLIN DUE, P. 2, 
Kawhatau Valley. 
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INFANT SECTION 


Top row: Hilary Bramley, Lorraine Middlemiss, Pamela Muirson, Howard Brangwin. 
Second row: Dickie Carlson. Bruce Ghadwick, Carol Shepherd, Colin Downic. 

Third row: Alexandra and Richard Cameron, Gerald Simms, Martin Foss, Linton Gardiner. 
Fourth row: Anne Macdonald, Malcolm Rundle, Clive Koia, Murray Melville. 
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Standard 1 


FISHING 
Daddy has gone fishing 
To get some fish for tea. 


I hope he gets enough 
For everyone and me. 


WHITEBAIT 


Mother is making the batter, 

To put the whitebait in. 

When she calls out “Breakfast” 
Won't we come running in. 


GLORIA BAKER, S.1, 


Awakino. 
TOUGH CHOPS 
; ; . TEDDY 
Last night we had fried chops for tea. Martin ; 
was having some trouble trying to manage his. Daddy Teddy is an old cat seventeen years old. He needs 


told him to hurry up with his tea. Martin said that his meat cut up for him. He sleeps in the hay barn 
he could not because his teeth were too blunt. He @"d gets 2 mouse or two at the cook house. When he 
was trying to eat the bone was young he could fight Ferrets. 

JOHN FOSS, S, 1, 


Gisborne. 


KEITH VAN ASCH, 5. 1, 
Blenheim. 
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DRESSING UP 


I like dressing up as a cowboy. I have a straw hat. 
I wear brown trousers and shirt. IJ put my toy pistol 
into the gun pouch and buckle my belt on. When 
Kingsley is home he is the Indian. We pretend that 
our bikes are horses. We have a lot of fun. 


SEATON BENNY, S. 1, 


Tokomaru. 


THE LITTLE RED PIPER 


The aerodrome is just across the road from our 
farm. The little Red piper’s engine goes Rr-rr-rr-rr- 
mmmmminmmmm and zooms over our house and the 
pilot waves to me. He can see our animals, hay- 
stacks, tractor and the long goods train going through 
our farm. The pilot guides the plane back to the 
aerodrome Jooks at the wind indicator and lands 
with the wind behind him. 


MARK RICHARDS, S. 1, 
Hawera. 


UNCLE FIBS 


J have an Uncle Ken. I love him very much be- 
cause he tells me funny stories. They are very big 
fibs and sometimes they are very tiny fibs. Uncle Ken 
is very kind to me. I love his smiling face, and his 
fibs. He has a car and two little girls. 


TONY WHITCHER, S. 1, 
Shannon. 


IT WAS A LOVELY RIDE 


We went far over everything. It was a big aero- 
plane with four engines. Every thing looked little. 
We went to Wellington in it. We went to Auckland 
in one too. 


RONALD STANTON, S. 1, 
Mt. Maunganui. 


A SHOP I LIKE 


When Mummy takes me to town I like to go up 
to the shops. Woolworths is the shop I like best. 
There are lots of toys I like. Mummy only lets me 
have one of them. 


KEVIN HARVEY, S. 1, 
Rai Valley. 


A PICNIC 


One day we went round the back for a picnic. We 
made a fire on the beach. We looked for shells and 
stones. We boiled the billy on the fire. It was fun. 

MURRAY JONES, S. 1, 


Pelorus Sound. 


A DREAM 


When I was in Auckland Uncle George took us for 
a ride in his boat. One night Nora had a dream that 
she went deep sea fishing with him in Ireland. He had 
his motor in my green correspondence envelope. Sud- 
denly the motor stopped. He had a look in the 
envelope but it had plenty of petrol left. When they 
got to the bottom of the sea she woke up. 


CHARLIE QUIGG, 5S. 1, 
Hikuai. 


EARLY SAMOA 


I live in Samoa where the people are like the 
Maoris. Not far from my home is an old mission of 
the L.M.S. church. My mother said it is one of the 


oldest here and it is called Malua. 


Mr MacDonald, the father of our Minister for 
Island Affairs, once lived just across the water from 
us on the Island of Savaii. 


MARGARET KIRKWOOD, S. 1, 
Western Samoa. 


DRESSING UP 


Sometimes my sister and I dress up like men, 
ladies, dental nurses and babies. I think it’s very nice 
to dress up. Often we put the radio on to listen 
to the music. Then we dance and sing. We get 
dressed in Mother’s old dresses and night gowns. We 
whirl around the room and kick up our legs. It is 
good fun. 

PAMELA STEAD, S. 1, 


Timaru. 


THE CHIMPANZEES’ TEA-PARTY 


When I went to the Exhibition I went to the Zoo. 
First we saw the lake where the swans were swim- 
ming. Then we saw the lions, and tigers, and some 
other animals. Then we saw the chimpanzees. They 
were not having their tea-party just then so we went 
on and had a ride on the elephant. Back to the 
chimpanzees — they are having their tea party now. 
One was riding in a pram. They sat at a little table 
on three little chairs. One drank out of the tea-pot. 


JILL PATERSON, S. 1, 
Pelorus Sound. 


A HAPPY TIME 


One afternoon we had a happy time. We went for 
a jong walk up in the bush and Mick our cat came 
with us. We saw two deer, they had come down to 
the river for a drink. 

Then we had afternoon tea on the side of the 
river. We were all tired when we got home. 


ROY McDONALD, S. 1, 
Glenhope. 


GIRLS AND BOYS OF STANDARD 1 


Top row: Kaye Bassett, Ken Farquharson, Anna (S.4) and Reuben Tylor, Leslie Guebner, Caroll Pullen. 
Second row: Wayne Hayes, Pamela Sheed, Graham (S.4), Trevor, and Marlene Rouse, Murray Jones, Malcolm Hamilton. 


Third row: Keryn Tombleson, Bill and Katharine Johnstone, Jocelyn and Helen Fletcher, Lorraine Jurgens, Jenny O'Neill. 
Fourth row: Paul King, Marlene Gale, Roger Murphy, Rossena King-Turner, Warwick and Geoffrey Tombleson. 
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MY HORSE STAR 


I have a horse and her name is Star. She has a 
cream coat and black mane and tail. I go for a ride 
on her every day. Sometimes I help the shepherds 
yet the sheep into the yards. The other day I helped 
Dad bring a cow and her calf back to the shed. 


BRUCE LIDDLE, S. 1, 
Morikau. 


OUR STORE 


We deal with Scott’s store. It is sixteen miles from 
our home. The store van comes every Tuesday with 
our groceries. When you go there you see slippers, 
tools, groceries and materials. I like looking at the 
toys and tools when I am there. 


GEORGE BUCKINGHAM, 5.1, 
Waikawa Valley. 


DRESSING UP 


Stephanie and I love dressing up. One day we put 
on long frocks and high heeled shoes. Gay had on a 
funny hat and a purse. Rose put lipstick on us. We 
did look funny. We laughed and laughed. 


CHERI KIRKPATRICK, 5S. 1, 
Gisborne. 


MY LITTLE SISTER 


My little sister's name is Helen and she is four 
years old. On fine days she plays with her tricycle 
and loves playing with the cats. She likes catching 
crabs and moths and spiders. One day Mummy 
found caterpillars crawling up the passage out of 
one of Helen’s boxes. She is always wanting to cook. 


JOCELYN FLETCHER, S. 1, 
Taranaki. 


DRESSING UP 


My sister and I often dress up. Sometimes we dress 
up as hula girls. We have grass skirts and put scarves 
around our necks for leis. One day I was a fairy with 
a pretty paper frock on. I had a wand too. Daddy 
took a movie of me. 

LINDA COX, S. 1, 
Eltham. 


MY MOTHER 


My Mother looks after us very well. Sometimes we 
help her. When she is cooking tea we set the table 
for her. We would not get far if Mother did not help 
with school work. She is knitting me a yellow jersey 
just now. 

GORDON BINT, S..1, 
Glenhope. 
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MY SWIMMING TOWEL 


I often get a parcel in the mail but the nicest 
present I have ever had was from Barney for Xmas. 
It was a great big swimming towel, 4ft 10 inches 
long and 2 ft 10 inches wide. When I wrap it round 
me it touches the ground. Mum has never seen one 
like it. It has three lovely gray birds like herons 
flying over a blue sky. They have red on their wings, 
green tails and top knots, and orange legs and beaks. 


GRACE ROBB, S. 1, 
Kenepuru Sound. 


A CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 


One day a week before Christmas Eve, Dad took 
me to Kaikche to buy a cake. I followed Dad into a 
sports shop. I saw Dad buying a foot ball. When I 
asked whose it was, he told me it was for a little 
orphan boy. How sad I was that it was not mine. 
When I woke on Christmas morning, there was a 
football on my bed. 

KEUBEN TYLER, 5. 1, 
Cook Islands. 


MY BABY 


Mummy went to hospital to get a baby. She was 
a baby girl. She wore a bonnet when she went to 
town. Her name was Mary and she plays with her 
toys. When she wants a drink Mum gives Mary a 
bottle. 

ELIZABETH COOPER, §&, 1, 

Blenheim. 


PLAYING NURSES 


My girl friend and I played with our dolls. We 
were both nurses. We had a sheet around us. It 
was done up around the back with a safety pin. Our 
dolls had a very bad cold. We had to keep them warm 
all day. 

KAYE BASSETT, S. 1, 
Aitutaki. 


ACTING 
Mum was the mouse and I was Mr Cat in the act. 
Mum hid in the new room. 

I were on the verandah squatting down looking in 
the mouse hole. When Mum read out, Mr Cat went 
out of the room, I hid behind the chair. 

When I came back Mum looked funny running 
away on her hands and knees into the mouse hole. 


STUART ANDERSON, S. 1, 


Cheviot. 


GIRLS AND BOYS OF STANDARD 1 


Top row: Susan Gardiner, Lynette Buckland, Ian Weber, Gordon Bint, Brian Allen, Kay Satherley, Barbara Housiaux, 
Second row: Meiha Karauna, Stanley Grimwood, Ian Biddiss, Glenys Rushton, Clive Godfrey, Elizabeth Cooper. 


Third row: Helen Curtis, Jimmy McIntyre, Vicky Miller, Georgie Hipson, John Power. 
Fourth row: Lorraine and Timothy Shand, Rex Page, Nicky Barker, Joyce Page, Ann Chisholm. 
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OUR DOG WAG 


We have a dog called Wag and he takes all our 
things away and chews them. He wags his tail and 
likes to play with us. He chases us into the water 
when we are going to have a swim. 


ROSEMARY STRATFORD, 5S. 1, 
Rai Valley. 


JILL 


I know a hHittle baby called Jill. She is seven 
months oid and she has a bottle. She smiles and 
laughs a lot. I nursed her one day and she wet my 
frock. She loves to lie on the floor and kick. 


BERYL ARCHER, S.1, 
Havelock. 


DOUGLAS 


I have a baby brother too. Douglas is really not 
such a baby now. He will soon be two years old. You 
should see him climb on to the table. He is a trick 
and can run very fast. He can climb fences and 
sometimes falls down. Best of all Douglas loves teas- 
ing Lillian and Rose our two sisters. 


LESLIE GRUEBNER, S. 1, 
Nelson. 


SHIFTING 


The busiest day I can remember was when we 
shifted to Braemar Station. We took down the beds 
and I helped Mum to pack the blankets and sheets. 

When the men came in the truck I helped them 
to put our things on. I helped Mum to dress my baby 
brother. We were all very busy. 


KATHLEEN FITZGERALD, S. 1, 
Lake Tekapo. 


A HAPPY DAY 


On Wednesday Neddy arrived home in the mail. 
Neddy is my pyjama dog. He was up at Dunedin 
being dry-cleaned. When he arrived home he was all 
white. I opened Neddy’s box as soon as he arrived 
home. 

ROSEMARY WARDELL, S. 1, 
Oamaru. 


A DAY IN TOWN 


When I go to town I look at all the toys in the 
shops. I like the big toy shops. I would like to spend 
my pennies on a pedal tractor but I cannot because I 
haven’t enough. So I would like to buy a crane truck. 


DONALD LOGAN, S. 1, 
Ponui Island. 


EARLY DAYS 


I was told that three whales were washed in here. 
People came and got oil from them. My great uncles 
got some of it. They cut the whales up into pieces 
for their dogs. 

This was before people came to New Zealand. 


JIM SAUNDERSON, S. 1, 
Marlborough. 


LOST TEDDY 


One morning I couldn’t find my Teddy so I began 
searching for him. We looked among the grass but he 
was not there. I was very worried because he was 
my best friend. I was very glad when I found him 
under my doll’s bed. 


JENNIFER WARDELL, S. 1, 


Oamaru. 


A BUSY DAY 


One hot day Mummy Dad and I marked the 
calves. I had to stand by Mummy with the whip 
because she thought the cows would bunt her. We 
had to get up early and be ready to help Dad when 
he brought the cows in. We had to draft them and 
Mum put a calf in with the cows. Dad was annoyed. 


BRIAN ALLEN, S. 1, 
Blenheim. 


A HAPPY DAY 


The other day we had a happy day. Because 
Granny was ill we went to her place. After dinner 
we went up to the sandhill, and found some very old 
seal tusks. When we came home we had Greg’s party. 
We all sang Happy Birthday to Greg. 


ANN PREECE, S. 1, 
Chatham Islands. 


KATHIE 


I have a little niece called Kathie. She will be two 
years old next March. She has fair hair and blue eyes 
and she is a little fatty. If they leave the door open 
she runs down to the beach as fast as her little fat 
legs will go. She likes to play with the shells. 


LYNETTE BUCKLAND, S. 1, 
Picton. 


UNCLE DINNIE 


My Uncle Dinnie lives in Gisborne. He drives a 
taxi. People pay him to take them for a ride in his 
taxi. We went for a ride with him to Kaiti beach and 
saw where Captain Cook first landed. We saw Uncle 
Dinnie bringing people and their luggage to the rail- 
car when we left Gisborne. 

ROGER BINT, 5. 1, 
Glenhope. 


A HAPPY DAY 


One night we went out with Daddy to Rangiora 
to the caravan. We liked it very much. Daddy had 
the heater going half of the night. In the morning 
Daddy cut the sandwiches for us to go to the school 
day at the East Christchurch School. Mrs Watson said 
we could have a play then a drink. The school day 
was good. 

DAVID BURNETT, 5S. 1, 
Lees Valley. 


A DAY AT THE SHOP 


1 went to the shop with my uncle. I had some 
pennies to spend. I saw a very good knife. I did not 
have enough money for it. 


GREGORY PREECE, S. 1, 
Chatham Islands. 


A SHOPPING DAY 


Yesterday we went to Town. Daddy gave me a 
shilling to spend. 

I went into a sweets shop and bought a fourpenny 
ice-cream. 

Then I went down to the paper shop and bought 
a book for eight pence and went and sat in the car 
to eat my ice cream and read my book. 

When Daddy had finished his shopping we went 
home. 

CAROL PULLEN, 8. 1, 
Kiri Kau. 


TWO NAUGHTY LAMBS 


Blackface and Curly ran down the road and met 
another lamb. His name was Fluffy, and he came 
from a farm down the road. Fluffy said he knew 
where there was a paddock of fresh turnips. They 
all ran as fast as they could to eat the turnips. Soon 
a farmer came along and he found that there were 
two strange lambs in his turnips and he drove them 
home again. 

GREGORY WEBB, S. 1, 
Picton. 


THE BABY 


We have not a baby but Mother has a wee god 
son. 

Sometimes we watched him have his bath and go 
to sleep in his cot after he had his bottle. Other 
times we take him for a ride in the pram. He plays 
with his rattle and kicks his feet. He is now in 
Pakistan. 

MURRAY BROWN, S.1, 
Savilles Bay. 


Postman—4 


Standard 2 
BUTTERFLIES AND WASPS 


I suppose it is hot down in Wellington its rosting 
up here. The white butterflies are bad here there are 
thousands and thousands of them. Our kittens are 
growing and are very playful. Daddy said we have a 
cat farm. Theres at least ten cats about. 

The wasps are very bad here are there a lot of 
them down in Wellington? Mummy goes around 
swiping them with a piece of paper. We will not 
stay in the room with them about. Just now a wasp 
just about settled on me but I got out before it had 
a chans. 

ROSALIE JENSEN, S. 2, 
Taihape. 


OUR FARM 


We live on a farm we have mostly a sheep farm. 
We have some cattle and two milking cows called 
Pettey and Long Horns. They were brought in a 
boat. A shark got up on the beach this morning and 
got down when Dad went to get him. And at half 
past two this morning the Wakanui came in and 
brought the super in. And finished unloading at 
half past 4. 

SUSAN HOPE, S. 2, 
French Pass. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOW 


We went to the show last month. My big sister 


_ took Charlie and I on the big wheel. After that we 


went on the chain swing. We went to see the horses. 
There were some lovely horses on the show ground. 
We had a lovely time. I got lost in a big crowd of 
people. After I found my mother. We went to see the 
coloured chickens. There are lots of other good things 
tO Se6. 
DICK RAUTAO, S. 2, 
Matawai. 


OUR NEW BABY 


I hope you are al! right I am. I will be 8 in March. 
I have two brothers John and Richard. John is 6 
and Richard is 4. Mummy and Daddy have went to 
Auntie Joes and that night Mummy got a little baby 
brother for me. 
ROSEMARY RUSSELL, S. 2, 
Oxford. 


HAPPY TIMES 


If it is a fine day tomorrow we will be going to 
the Autumn Show, but if it is wet we probably 
won’t be able to go because our clay road gets too 
slippery for the car to get up the woolshed hill. We - 
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have a lamb with a very sore leg in the garden and 
I help Mummy to bathe it and put some powder 
stuff on its sore leg. I have three pet sheep called 
Pixie, Dinah and Daisy but they are not allowed 
in the garden because they eat Mummy’s plants. 


WENDY BENNETT, S. 2, 
Gisborne. 


A FISHING AFTERNOON 


One afternoon in January Dad took us all to the 
Godley river in the truck. It was a lovely hot day. 
Mum packed some afternoon tea and fruit and we 
put in our bathing togs. When we got to the Swim- 
ming hole I was diving and swimming and having 
fun. Then after we had eaten the picnic tea and got 
dry clothes on, we set off down the river to look for 
fish. We don’t use a rod, but we saw two lovely big 
trout and got them both. When we got home we had 
one for tea. 

COLIN DICK, §. 2, 
Lake Tekapo. 


OUR PLACE 


We live in a big house. Before we lived in a old 
junk with rats and mics with us and mum was sick 
of them. Dad is bilding a swigbrige and the river is 
coming up. Dad hopes it will go down becaues he 
has to put the anchor in for it. 


ALAN McVICAR, S. 2, 
Napier. 


PLAYING INDIANS 


When I go hunting with Dad I pretend I am 
an Indian boy. I look for deer tracks and wild pigs 
rooting. If we do see any fresh signs we have to go 
very quiet and not make any noise. Sometimes we 
see signs of where deer take the bark off trees. I 
think I would be nearly as good as Changing Sky. 


STEWART HARVEY, S. 2-3, 
Rai Valley. 


MY HOLIDAYS 


In the Easter holidays I had two of my friends over 
and we played Indians down on the lawn. We put 
up my Indian tent and we made a great big fire and 
a great big post to tie up some bad cowboy’s. Jan 
my little sister was the cowboy I let her put on my 
cowboy suit and she looked quite nice. I caught her 
twice and tied her up. 


LAWRENCE COLLETT, S. 2-3, 


Timaru. 
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THE TWINS 


I have been sick for awhile thats why I have not 
written. My Mother bought me a new pair of jeans 
and also a pair patent leather shoes. One of our 
teachers who left last year just came in to show us 
her twins. Jane was the name of one of the twins 
and Ann was the other. Ann had a blue wrap and 
Jane a pink one. They are as alike as two peas in a 
pod. We have a model of the Lusitania which has 
four funnels. 

LEONIE BAKER, S. 2. 
Auckland. 


DARKIE 


There is a horse called Darkie and he lives on the 
Station that we do. He is big and he is very pretty. 
His colour is dark brown with a white streak down 
his nose. He is very quiet and friendly. He has three 
white hooves and one is dark brown and he is 7 
years old. He is used for mustering the sheep and 
sometimes I ride him. 


RAEWYN MIDDLEMISS, 
Irishman Creek. 


My birthday was on the 3rd March. Mummy and 
Daddy gave me a bridle too with my saddle. My 
horse is called Gay and I ride her every week-end. 
Last Tuesday I went to the Dental Clinic but I had 
no holes to be filled. 

DAVID FINDLAY, 5S, 2, 


Tauranga. 


BUSY DAYS 


I often get sore throats. It is quite cold lately and 
we have had an open fire every day. 

We have four guinea fowls now. Yesterday Mar- 
jorie and I rode out to the coast. We got home about 
dark. J am making a coathanger with my fretsaw. 


DAVID FERGUSON, S. 2, 
Collingwood. 


EGGS 


Sometimes we have an egg for breakfast. I shall 
tell you how they are layed as I have seen my ban- 
tum hen do so. First of all she will eat till full. Then 
make funny noises. When she does this I know she 
wants to lay an egg. I make her a nest in the grass 
and put her in it. She will sit down and pick up 
straw in her beak and put it on her back then lay her 
egg. 

LYNETTE LOWRY, 3.2, 
Palmerston North. 
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AT ROTORUA 


We saw the Fairy Springs when we went to Roto- 
rua last holidays. A lady gave us some bread and we 
feed some trout. They dived for it as soon as they 
saw it. Then we went along a path and feed some 
more trout in a stream. 


RAYMOND KEMP, S. 2, 
Gisborne. 


ON HOLIDAY 


IT am having a great holiday on the Bay at River- 
ton. We went to Bluff on Friday and we are going 
to lake Te Anau tomorrow if it is a fine day. I feed 
the seagulls with our scraps and they like them. I 
am sitting by the fire printing this letter. Riverton is 
400 miles from Glenrock Stn. 


ALISTER FRANCE, S. 2, 
Fairlie. 


OUR PONIES 


I have a sister called Lily and she has a foal and 
it is black with little white hocks. He shakes hands 
and counts up to five. My sister and I go down to 
the river for rides and most of the times the river is 
up high. Once my own little pony got whashed away 
in the river and the river was that swift it pushed her 
in a shallow part and thats how she got out. It was 
only her head sticking out of the water. 


VINA WOODFORD, S. 2, 
Tokomaru Bay. 


MY BABY BROTHER 


I would like to tell you about my little brother. 
His name is Craig John and he is seventeen months 
old. You would hardly believe that such a little boy 
could think out so much mischief. He has golden 
fair hair and blue eyes and he looks good enough to 
eat so you get a terrible surprise when you find your 
best books lying in a heep on the floor. He loves tu 
hide our shoes and every morning it seems that we 
are going around in our socks looking for our shoes. 
I know you couldn’t help loving our rascal. 


KEVIN THOMPSON, S. 2, 
Te Karaka. 


MY SHEEP DOG 


My dog is called King, he has just turned nine on 
Good Friday. He has a rip on his back. He has got 
fleas. He is a heading dog. He can catch Pigs and he 
caught a big boar. King is white and black. 

BRUCE HAMMOND, S. 2, 
Waitotara. 
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We had a good time at the Methven show. It was 
a cold day. We all had coats on. Daddy got six prises 
for vegetables. I had a ride on Hamish’s pony when 
he was out mustering last week. I have been for a 
ride every day this week. I can knit. 


AMANDA ENSOR, S. 2, 
Methven. 


MY FAMILY 


I have three sisters Maureen is 16. Caroline is 13, 
and Frances is 2. She gets her toys and drops them 
on the floor. Frances runs down the hill to the 
creek. I have to go down to the creek and get her. 
I have three brothers John is 17 and drives the car. 
Leonard is 14 and cuts the woods Dennis is 7 and is 
alwase dirty. 

BLANCHE SWANN, S. 2, 
Raglan. 


EASTER 


We had a lovely Easter. We had brown Easter eggs 
and a pretty box with a tree and a nest in it and on 
the left side there was Mother bird with a bit wood 
that had a word on it but I dont know what the 
word is. We went to the Anzac and we met a lot of 
people there. It was a lovely fine day. We went to 
some people’s place for lunch. We had ice-cream. It 
was pink and we had some jelly. 


CHRISTINA SHEILD, S. 2, 
Eketahuna. 


Last week we had a Field Day at our farm. We 
had a demonstration of sheep being dusted instead 
of dipped. The sheep pass through a tunnel with 
holes where powder is blown over them. 


OIANAH MUIRSON, S. 2, 
Akaroa. 


DRESSING UP 


I like to dress up as a cowboy now I have a pony. 
I put on my jeans, boots a red shirt and a hanky 
round my neck. I have an old hat to stick on my 
head. I then get on my pony and off I go. Sometimes 
I finish on the ground and go home looking: very 
muddy. Helen loves to be a boy. She gets into my 
drawer and takes out my clothes and puts them on. 


JOHN MALCOLM, S. 2, 
Southland. 


GRASSHOPPERS 


Yesterday I caught two flying grasshoppers. One 
was small and green, the other one is big and grey. 
I am going to send the grey one down to my Aunt 


in Dunedin. She has never seen a flying grasshopper. 
One day we went up to the Branch and caught two 
big bullfrogs and tadpoles. We let them go in a pond. 


GRAEME HUDSON, S. 2, 
Blenheim. 


WINTER 


We have had a lot of frosts lately. We give the 
cows hay now and Greg and I help Dad roll out the 
bales. I have a pet lamb called Dickie and he is big 
now. We have a pup called Kim who hurt his leg 
and Dad doesn’t think it will get better. Dad has 
just finished the crutching. 


GWENDA WEBB, S. 2, 


Kenepuru. 


A STORY 


There is a little puppy named Boots. He lives in 
Lees Valley with a girl named Julia. When I tried to 
put him to sleep he bit me but not very hard that 
naughty little pup. When you leave the socks about 
you will not find them again, because the pups have 
taken them. We give him milk meat bones he also 
eats slippers boots mats and paper. He buries his 
bones in mums best flower garden. 


JULIA BRYDON, 
Lees Valley. 


OUR FAMILY 


I have one sister and two brothers Mary is eight 
years old and Tony is nearly four years old. Ian is 
only a baby and is nearly five months old. I am nearly 
nine years old. Last week all the children on Corre- 
spondence from this valley went to the salt works 
for a visit. It was very interesting. They had a pile of 
salt 9 thousand tons. It is the only salt works in New 
Zealand. 

JOANNA MADDEVER, S. 2, 
Marlborough. 


OUR TRIP 


Last Tuesday Dad had to take our wool to Auck- 
land so we all went with him. We saw some big 
boats. On the way home we got a puncture so we 
had to sleep in the truck. 

IAN SCOTT, 3.2, 


Waitomo Caves. 
PONIES 


We have three ponys and there names are Star, 
Nippy and Johny. I have four sisters and one 
brother. Diana, Ruth and Charles are all away at 
Boarding School. I rode over to Glenariffe on Johny 
and he was very good. 


We got back to Glenariffe at six o'clock and the 
horses were very tired because we had been five 
miles and we had to go through four creeks and they 
were so tired and they did not kick and bite. 


KATHLEEN ENSOR, S. 2, 
Methven. 


OUR SCHOOL DAY 


I had a school day at Dargaville the Friday before 
last. Mummy had a cup of tea and a biscuit with the 
other teachers and they all puffed smoke out of 
cigaretes but Mummy does not smoke. I did some 
sums at school and I got excellent for it. And when 
I did some writing my teacher said I was almost the 
best at it and I said that mummy said that I had 
improved and the teacher which is Mrs Hamlyn said 
that was good. Her husband Mr Hamlyn is the Head- 
master of the school. It used to have the primer 4 
class at the end of it. The school and the playground 
are very big and I like running around it. They have 
a swimming bath but I cannot use it because it was 
a wet day. Daddy smokes a pipe. 


HAROLD JURGENS, S. 2-3; 
. Dargaville. 


NEW BABIES 


We are dipping sheep and lambs now. James has 
got a lamb called Peter and we are going to dip him 
soon. I have a horse of my own and her name is 
Star. In the holidays Mummy had a little baby boy. 
His name is David. 

ANNABEL INNES, S. 2, 
Fairlie. 


We went down to Waterfall bay for our holiday. 
We had plenty of swims there. We went out in the 
dinghy every day. We went on a fishing trip and 
caught a lot of fish. We went for walks too. 


MARIANNE OSWALD, S. 2, 
Blenheim. 


ON OUR FARM 


I’ve got my bike horn now and I go beeb all the 
time round corners Mummy didn’t like it at first. 
Our dog had six little puppies they eat dogs crackers 
and drink milk. They are only 24 days old. Our cat 
had two little kittens last night. They are ginger and 
black. 

I watched a aeroplane sow manure at Uncle Bens 
place. When she used to go back to load up I was 
standing on a hill above our house and once she 
came over me so low that I was frightened. Then I 
went in the cowyard and she swooped low and nearly 
caught a pine tree. 

TREVOR BAYER, S. 2-3. 
Kaukapakapa. 
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MY FAVOURITE GAME 


On wet days we play on the front verandah. This 
is my favourite game we play there. We have a little 
red wheelbarrow, which is kept on the verandah. 
After school we go and get the wheelbarrow, Donald 
hops into it and I push him around and around as 
fast as I can. Sometime we tip over and we laugh. 
When I get tired Donald pushes me. I am a bit 
heavy for him and I get tipped out a lot. Once when 
he got too tired he fell over and I fell out back- 
wards and we laughed very hard. We did have such 
fun. Now it is Roger’s turn. He is very excited, be- 
cause he gets a faster ride which he likes very much. 
I give Roger a very bumpy ride. Now it’s Roger’s 
turn to push me. He tips me out more than ever. We 
laugh very much. That is my favourite game. 


SUSAN MURPHY, S. 3, 
Gisborne. 


THINGS I IMAGINE 


On a cold and wintry night 

When it rains with all its might, 

I sit by the fire and read a book 

And at the pictures I do look, 

And beside me my mother’s sitting 
Helping me and doing some knitting, 
As her needles go click, clicking, 
And the clock goes tick, ticking, 

I hear very few people’s feet 

Patter down the long grey street 
Walking with umbrellas above their heads 
Thinking of their warm cosy beds. 
By this time it’s nine o’clock 

And our amateur friend Jock, 

Is off to have a look and see 

If the kettle’s ready for tea 

Now my mother has just said 

Deary, it’s time I be off to bed. 


PATTY WATKINS, S. 3, 


Manul. 


THE CARNIVAL 


We went to the Autumn Carnival on Saturday. It 
was fun there and we saw the polo players that went 
to Mexico and the players that went to England 
play against each other. It was a good game to watch. 
After that there were the Wiltons wonder horses. 
They did tricks. One of them stood on a stool and 
Mr Wilton stood on his back and whirled a lasso. 
The wonder horses were good. The Santa Fe was next 
and my cousin Michael and IJ had a ride on it. The 
Santa Fe was red, it had a bell which the driver rang. 
There was a treasure hunt. There was a play called 
Waltzing Matilda it was very funny. I enjoyed the 
carnival. 

KAY McNEIL, §. 3, 
Gisborne. 
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MY BEST GAME 


My best game is longball especially when Mother, 
Father and Peter the cow boy join in with Rakai 
Hiwi and me. Allthough my Mother is a big woman 
she is the best at sports in our family. She makes the 
girls win. The boys get angry with the girls when 
they win. When Mother hits the ball faraway then 
Mother runs to the other end and runs back again. 
It is great fun and an exciting game when the whole 
family joins in. But Daddy likes to cheat sometimes 
by holding onto Mum if she gets too many runs. 


RAMARI MARAKI, S. 3, 
Hicks Bay. 


THE CLOCK ON THE WALL 


The clock on the wall, this morning said, 
“Come on sleepy head get out of bed. 

There is breakfast to have and lessons to do, 
I’m glad I’m a clock, and not busy like you.” 


GILLIAN MORROW, S. 3, 
Marlborough. 


A WINTER’S TALE 


We have all had colds except mum. I think she 
was lucky not to have a cold, but I don’t think she 
thought it was too good because she had to look after 
us. It has been very cold and there have been some 
very hard frosts. I got up early one morning, and 
broke the ice before anyone else could break it. 
Then I went inside and pretended I had not broken 
it. When Roger came up from down the hill with 
Dad, he went to break the ice. When he saw it was 
broken he guessed I had done it, and I saw him pick 
up a piece of the broken ice, and hide it behind his 
back. Then he called me to come and stand in 
front of him, but I didn’t, because I knew he had 
some ice, and that he wanted to put it down my 
neck, so I ran away and tricked him. 

We all think Lewis is a good boy. He laughs and 
plays with his rattle, and sometimes talks away like 
anything. Sometimes he looks at his fingers and we 
say to him “Are you counting your fingers?” Some- 
times he lifts his foot up in the air to see his toes. 


KAY DELLA-BOSCA, S. 3, 
Matakitaki. 


MY GUINEA PIGS 


I hope you are well, I em. So are my guinea-pigs. 
Jacko is going to some more babys soon. I am going 
to write to Johnny Walker in Auckland and ask him 
if he would like some guinea-pigs, and I think he'll 
get about six or seven soon. 


GARTH PAGANINI, S. 3, 
Bay of Islands. 


SPRING 


Now the spring is nearly here, 

And our lighter clothes we wear. 

Our dog just loves a little stroll, 

He runs, and jumps and has a roll. 

The little flowers are peeping through. 

Their colours are yellow, white, and blue, 
Snowdrops, daffodils, and crocus too. 

I wish there were more instead of just a few. 


DAVID BAYLISS, S. 3, 


Cashmere. 


MY FAVOURITE GAME 


A game I like is cricket. During the Xmas holidays 
we played cricket a lot. We had a lot of people stay- 
ing here so we had plenty of players. The paddock 
we played in is near the beach and sometimes the 
bali went down on to the sand. We had to chase 
it before it went in to the sea. The men played too 
they used to hit the ball hard and make a big score. 
We. used to play football too but I like cricket best. 


STEWART HARVEY, S. 3, 
Rai Valley. 


THE FIRESIDE 


I love a winter night sitting by the fireside bright 

Roasting Chestnuts reading books, cuddling up in cosy 
nooks. 

Gazing in the fire to see 

If anything is gazing back at me. 


DAVID GUARD, 5S. 3, 
Blenheim. 


A LETTER 


I listened to the exhibition week. I did enjoy it. 
~ It was fun listening to the children speaking over the 
Air. Iam going to Geraldine with Kitty. I am taking 
my lessons. We have had a lot of snow this winter and 
there was more on the hills this weekend. The river 
is still up and we have to go over on the tractor and 
trailer. Mum is getting us a school uniform and 
badgers. We have a Budgie in a cage. We call him 
Joe. 
RODERICK McLEOD, S. 3, 
Waiau. 


FAMILY NEWS 


I have to go to the dental clinic tomorrow. I hope 
I have no teeth to be filled because I hate the buser. 
My middle-sized brother is just old enough to go to 
the dental clinic this year. We’re just about out of 
water and we can’t have a bath so we sometimes go 
down to creek and wash our feet, hands, and legs. 


JAN GARDNER, S. 3, 


Mangaweka. 


MY LAST SCHOOL 


I am not at school but I do wish we were as I 
don't like this home school. Last year I went to a 
Maori school, and this was my first stay at one. 
There were about twenty-five children altogether or 
maybe more. We finished in September for my father 
had to leave and because I didn’t like my teacher for 
his pulling ear. He did that to me and others too. 


TIPI TAUNOA, S. 3, 
Tokomaru Bay. 


MY EASTER HOLIDAY 


I went up to Kaitieke to my big brother for Easter. 
I love it up there. I dug a cave in the hillside. Once 
I found a kingfishers nest in a bank and it had two 
eggs in it. Kingfishers are very fierce. There are lots 
of birds up there. 
LINDSAY COOK, S. 3, 
Taihape. 


WHEN I WAKE 


When I wake each morning, 

The first thing that I hear, 

It’s the black alarm clock, 
Saying, “It’s getting late I fear.” 
But often I am very tired, 

And love to stay in bed. 
“Tick-tock,” wildly says the clock, 
“Get up you sleepy head.” 


MAUREEN KELLY, S. 3, 
Rahotu. 


MY POEM 


Woo-oo says the wind, pitter patter, the rain, 
Come and join me on the window pane, 

While the lightning flickers the thunder roars, 
Shaking the windows and rattling all the doors. 


EVELYN SCOTT, S. 3-4, 
Picton. 


A CUNNING ANIMAL 


One day Mother told me about a very cunning cat 
she used to have called Emil. He had lost his paw 
in a rabbit trap. When his paw healed just one claw 
grew out of it and he could not run as fast as he 
used to. One day Mother saw him going out to the 
orchard carrying a piece of cake in his mouth. She 
was puzzled and followed him. He broke the cake 
up all round the gooseberry bushes then hid behind 
them. When the birds came down after the cake he 
pounced on them. 

GAIL BAKER, S. 3, 


Awakino. 
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WISHES 


Whenever we eat some of our hens that might be 
gettin old, Haig and I have the wishbone. We dry 
it off in the oven, and after our lovely meal, we race 
to the oven, pull out the wishbone, have a tug-of-war, 
crack it, and the lucky one wishes on it. Last time 
Haig was the lucky onc, but I don’t know what he 
wished for, as we never tell one another until it has 
come true, although I know several of his wishes have 
come true. Once I had a very loose tooth and I 
wished it would come out pretty soon, and next day, 
when I was reading a book, out it dropped. Once the 
wishbone was mixed up with other rubbish and we 
couldn’t have it. 

JANE GREGORY, S. 3, 
North Auckland. 


MY NEWS 


I went to the School Day on 3rd May in New- 
market. We went to the shoe factory and saw a Maori 
concert. It was the first time I had seen one. I en- 
joyed it very much. I have a new job now I deliver 
papers on the car with Mr Creeks who takes care 
of the stars. I also get sixpence a night. 


JENNIFER QUINE, S. 3, 
Howick. 


THE BUSH 


The prettiest bush I’ve ever seen is on the way to 
French Pass. Quite a lot of the road runs through 
thick native bush. Some Ratas were still in flower, 
and some of the trees were a mass of red. I saw some 
Clematis which was high up in the trees. There are 
many tree ferns named Punganuil. They stand about 
10 to 12 feet high and have slender trunks. The 
fronds of the Punga are dark green, and with the 
sun shining en them they look beautiful. At the foot 
on the trees there is a dense growth, ferns, small 
bushes and trailing vines. 

ROLAND VAN ASCH, S. 3, 
Blenheim. 


SWIMMING AT WAIHEKE 


When we were down at Waiheke we went to 
Watson’s Beach for a picnic. We had a swim. Daddy 
put the motor on the back of the boat and he put me 
in too. Mummy and my brother Mack and my cousin 
Chris came too. Daddy started the motor and chug 
chug chug and off we went. When we arrived at the 
beach we all tumbled out and got into our bathing 
togs. Daddy was first in and he dived in with a big 
splash. We took a google ball with us and had some 
fun with it in the water and on the beach and we 
built sand-castles. With Daddy holding me I can 
swim a long way, tread water and float too. 


ANNE BYERLEY, §. 3, 
Auckland. 


THE CLOCK AND I 


“It’s 7 o'clock” I heard the clock say. 
“Tt’s time to start the day. 

Get out of bed you sleepy head, 

It’s time the hens were fed. 

Breakfast is at eight. 

If you don’t hurry you will be late.” 

I looked at him and said, 

“TI have got to stop in bed. 

I’ve hurt my leg you see. 

Daddy has to come and carry me.”’ 


WINIFRED PAGE, S. 3, 
Collingwood. 


THE FARMER 


Farmers have hard work to do. They have to repair 
fences and yards. They plant trees to shelter the 
stock. In the summer they have sheep to shear and 
dose. About March they turn the ewes in with the 
ram, and the cows with the bull in November. In the 
winter there is hay to feed out. Dogs have to be fed, 
and if they have cats they have to be fed too. 
Farmers usually have hens and plant maze to feed 
them. It has to be planted and before picking a maze 
crib built. It takes nearly if not two days to pick it, 
then it has to be shelled. Cows have to be milked. 
At lambing time the sheep have to be gone round to 
see if there are any in trouble. Lambs have to be 
docked and later on weaned. Calves are borne near 
the end of August, in November they are marked, 
later weaned. 

JANET WAINWRIGHT, S. 3-4, 
Wairoa. 


THE LITTLE SHINY CLOCK 


I have a little shiny clock 

It watches me all day 

It talks to me when I’m about 

And talks when I’m away. 

And my little shiny clock 

Still ticks on through the night 

But when the alarm goes of at six 
It gives me such a fright. 


ELIZABETH DAVIDSON, 
Little River. 


TAKING TEA TO DAD 


We often take tea to Dad. One day I took Dad’s 
dinner over to the Seaface docking yards. Mum had 
baked an egg and bacon tart the day before so I 
cut him a large piece. When I got there I filled the 
billy with water, out of the creek and then I went 
up to dad and asked him for his matches. I then lit 
the fire and boiled the billy. Out of my pocket I 
pulled my bell, which I rang loudly. I said, “Tea-o 
boys. Gome and get it.’ They all came rushing like 
hungry dogs. 


BS: oy 


MURRAY USSHER, S. 3, 
Martinborough. 


FAMILIES 


Top row (left to right): Gail, Lloyd, Roger, Denis, and Kay Dela-Bosca. Second row: Lesley, 
Mary, Martin, and Claire Foss. Bottom row: Elizabeth, Robert, and Marianne Oswald. 
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Ronald, and 


Lorraine Stanton; John, 


MY SCONES 


I put three cups of flour into a basin. Then I 
rubbed in some butter and put in a pinch of salt. 
Next came the baking powder and enough milk to 
mix ther to a stiff dough. I pressed them out on the 
cooking board and then cut them into shapes. I put 
them in a nice hot oven. I don’t know what went 
wrong but they were as tough as old boots so we 
soaked them for the dog. I am going to try again 
some day. 

NEIL BROWNING, S. 3, 


Hawera. 


THE GISBORNE TOWN CLOCK 


The Gisborne town clock in the street, 
T never hear it tick or beat. 

I only hear it sweetly chime 

I only see it tell the time. 

The busy cars and trucks go past, 
They do not travel very fast. 

Their drivers always see her face. 
They always note her rate and pace. 
In and out the shops we go. 
Gisborne clock is never slow. 

Now our shopping time is gone 
Gisborne clock will still go on. 


RAMARI MARAKI, S. 3, 
Hicks Bay. 


THE RAI SHOW 


We went to the Rai Show on the 2nd of March. 
The day was hot and Mr Wells took us through in 
his car. There were hundreds of cars and people 
everywhere. Eila, John and Dorothy came from 
Nelson. The merry-go-round was turning, the bag 
pipes were playing and people were shouting. In 
the ring horses were jumping over hurdles. John 
and I went together and we had two fizzy drinks 
and three ice-creams. 

ALAN FOOTE, S. 3, 


Pelorus Sound. 


MY PETS 


Darkie loves to meow around the table at meal 
times. He does not get up to mischief, but I suppose 
he will when he grows older. We have a pet sheep 
and he eats cakes, wheat, and buns. 


DORA McCLURG, S. 3, 
Akaroa. 


A NATURE STUDY LESSON 


I have been keeping some Monarch grubs. Today 
we watched a grub go into its crystalis. Mum let us 
stop school work to watch it. It was hanging by its 
tail. The skin split down the middle of its back and 
the chrystalis came out like a green bubble. 


DON VALENTINE, S. 3, 
Stephen Island. 
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A WINTER’S DAY 


Beside the cosy fire I will play, 

On a cold and miserable Winter’s day. 

I will sit and look at my picture books, 

While in the embers a chestnut cooks. 

From behind a book I can hear Father’s snores, 
And Paddy cat is washing his little white paws. 
Mother is baking a fat gingerbread boy, 

Which I will eat with very great joy. 


RAEWYN BENNETT, S. 3 
Hangaroa. 


MY CLOCK 


My clock it has a Pluto face, 

He wags his tail at me. 

The hands go round at such a pace, 

But not too fast to see 

The bright red tongue is painted on, 
His eyes they peer at us, 

Although he never has a meal 

He seldom makes a fuss. 


CHRIS BOWRON, S. 3, 
Blenheim. 


OUR TRIP 


When we went up to Auckland last June we left 
Ohakune at 8 minutes to twelve at night. It was 
lovely going to bed in a train. I liked swaying about 
and was soon asleep in the bottom bunk and Mummy 
was In the top one. When I woke in the morning 
the sun was just coming up over the hills. 


FRANCES DONNELLY, S. 3, 
Raetihi. 
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ON WINTER NIGHTS 


On winter nights when it’s raining hard 
I’m glad I’m not a dog in the yard 

Or a horse or a cow, a pig or a sheep 
I’m glad of a lovely place to sleep. 

I snuggle down in a little ball 

And turn my face towards the wall 
With Fuzz to keep me company 

I’m just as cosy as I can be. 


ALISON WOOD, S.3, 
Hicks Bay. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


It was a dark and wintry night 

There wasn’t a star within my sight. 
The rain lashed the window pane, 

The wind blew with might and main, 
The dark clouds hurried across the sky 
While windswept waves rose very high. 
But ships at sea need have no fear 

The lighthouse shines brightly here. 


JOHN HAYES, S. 3, 
Cape Reinga Lighthouse. 


Standard 4 


FATHER COOKS THE DINNER 


One day when we went for a drive we left Dad 
to cook the dinner. He put on the steak to brown 
while he peeled the spuds. When he was about half 
done, he smelt something and there was the steak 
burning. 

So he put it off and put on some milk for a pud- 
ding. He went outside for some wood but stayed out 
too long. When he came in the milk had boiled 
over and while he was trying to clean up the mess 
we all arrived home. So Mum had to still cook the 
dinner. 

BEVIN SHIELDS, S. 4, 
Hyde. 


I know a land o’er the Tasman Sea, 

Where the koala climbs the great gum-tree. 
When the kangaroos bound about the plain. 
And around the land where it doesn’t rain. 
Where the emus lay their eggs so big, 

And where the dingoes eat and dig. 

And that’s where I'd like to be. 


DONALD KINLOCH, S. 4, 


Putaruru. 


SALLY 


I am a fox terrier pup called Sally. My coat is 
black and white with a little bit of brown on my 
face. I love to romp with Richard’s cat Ginger and 
I love a stone thrown for me, but Richard’s Mummy 
gets tired of it. 

Sometimes T am naughty and chase the cows. 
Then Richard’s Daddy growls at me and I run 
away with my tail im between my legs. Richard’s 
Mummy asks me to chase the fowls but I go too mad. 

One day Richard’s Daddy was shifting the bull. 
Tip could not shift him, so I did it. The best job 
was killing a stoat. Richard’s Mummy did not growl 
at me that day. One day there were nine mice in the 
mash bin so Richard’s Mummy popped me in and I 
did not know which one to bite. 


RICHARD WATT, S. 4, 
Kaukapakapa. 


OKU POKU 


Oku Poku Chinga Ma Ring, 

Was the coal black wife of a Cannibal King. 
Jet black eyes and curly hair, 

She looks and looks — how she can stare ! ! ! 
She’s a good cook and she’s a good wife. 
She’s been a cannibal al! her life. 

Fifteen kids at the door, 

Me, oh my! There's lots more ! ! ! 


SUSAN VON PEIN, S.4, 


Gisborne. 
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PONTY 


On the 7th June when we were in Ti Rau we had 
a baby kitten given to us. He was about three weeks 
old. We named him Ponty. We called him this 
because we gave him a ping pong ball and he chases 
it round the room as if he is playing foot ball, and 
so we named him after Ponty Reid the Captain of 
the All-Black’s team, Just over the street from us is 
a paddock which is going to be cut up into sections 
with a road going through it. There is a big pool at 
present. Last year the boys sailed their canoes there. 


LAURENCE TUBB, S.4, 


Te Awamutu. 


MY TERRIBLE DREAM 


I don’t know whether I had too much cheese or 
apple pie, but one night I had a dreadful dream 
about a bull chasing me. 

While I was walking across a field, a bull which 
I hadn’t noticed before, loomed in front of me. 
From the first moment I saw it, I realised this was 
no quiet one, but a real furious, bellowing fellow, 
like the ones I’ve often seen in books but had never 
encountered before. I felt very frightened, but hoped 
I might somehow have become invisible. 

However, no such luck, as the bull began to trot, 
and then broke into a run. I also broke into a run, 
as well as a sweat, and ran for the nearest fence. 
Over the fence I hopped with the bull easily clearing 
it after me, and still breathing heavily on my heels. 
I tore over to a tree and up I hopped like a 
squirrel. 

It was a mighty relief to get there, and a relief 
too when I woke up and found myself safe in bed 
and all our bulls peacefully chewing out in the pad- 
docks. 

HAIG GREGORY, S. 4, 
Broadwood. 


BOATING AT NIGHT 


I like rowing on the river at night in our boat. 
The moon shines brightly on the water. Sometimes 
there is the flash of a shiny herring. Sometimes the 
river is full of phosphorus and when the oars strike 
the water thousands of glittering sparks seem to 
gleam and light up the disturbed water. I love to 
watch the stars shine overhead but they always seem 
to stay in the same place, no matter how far I seem 
to row. Across in the village the street and house 
lights shine and look very friendly. As I pass our 
bluff I look up and see thousands of glow worms 
lighting up the overhanging scrub. Yes, I love to be 
out in a boat at night. 


ALFRED BAKER, S. 4, 
Awakino. 


MYSELF 

I am a brown Cocker Spaniel puppy with long 
ears. My name is Tip. Most of the time I go to sleep 
under the trees. The foods I like best are meat or 
porridge. 

My mistress whose name is Judy, is very kind. 
Sometimes Judy baths me. Every night she brings 
her ball out and we have a good game. 

[I sometimes am very mischievous. Three times I 
have climbed up the ladder and on to the roof. I 
think swinging on the sheets on washday is fun. I 
think I will go and have a snooze right now. Good- 
bye. 

DOUGLAS LACQY, S. 4, 


Karioi. 
A PICNIC SPOILED BY A 
THUNDERSTORM 


We set off to Akaroa beach one sunny afternoon 
for a picnic. As soon as I was there I changed into 
my bathing suit and had a swim. Although I learnt 
that you suffered most awfully afterwards I lay in 
the sun for about fifteen minutes and then had my 
afternoon tea. 

Daddy sauntered off to find out if we could hire 
a boat. He came back with the joyous news that we 
could. We hauled our fishing gear out of the car 
and climbed into the boat. Mummy caught the first 
fish — a bluecod. Then we took turns to oar round 
to a tiny cove where we anchored. I caught a big 
terakihi after I had nearly given up. Peter then 
caught two on the same line. As he hauled them in 
we heard a rumble not very far away. Five minutes 
later it started to spit, so we quickly pulled up our 
lines and oared away as fast as we could. It was get- 
ting worse and worse when we finally got home, so 
I had my tea, filled a hot water bottle, and climbed 
into bed. 

KATHRYN BARKER, 5S. 4, 
Ashburton. 

Oka Poka Chinga Ma Ring, 

Was the coal-black wife of a Cannibal king. 

In silks and satins the queen dressed not 

But just wore bracelets because it was hot. 

Oka Poka Chinga Ma Ring, 

Loved to dance and loved to sing. 

But she couldn’! cook to save her life 

So the King cut her up with the Carving Knife. 

GAIL DELLA BOSCA, S. 4, 
Murchison. 


PADDY 


Hullo, here’s the boss. He won’t catch me this fine 
frosty morning. I snort and wheel away, the dogs 
bark and my master mumbles a few words under 
his breath. I am cornered, the bridle put on, and off 
I go to the stable to be saddled, ready for the day’s 
work. Oh, well, time will soon go, and then for my 
tea of oats and chaff. 

JILLIAN CALVERT, S. 4, 


Awakino. 
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After painting my picture I had very dirty hands — 
green here, black there, yellow, blue, red, white, all 
the colours of the rainbow hands. Here in Nelson the 
nights are cold and the days are sunny. What sort 
of weather are you having in Wellington? It was 
funny this morning, when my little cat Sooty got 
out the front door and went on the grass. On the 
grass there was frost and my cat went walking 
around and then sat down on the frost. She looked 
quite happy ihere but I am glad that J wasn’t sit- 
ting there. 

JUNE CHRISTIE, 3.4, 
Nelson. 


FEAR 

One calm sunny afternoon when the tide was out 
I was paddling in the water looking for little fishes. 
The water was warm and there were dozens of 
pretty little fishes swimming about in it. There was 
no wind and everything was quiet and sleepy. 

Suddenly I felt creepy, as though something was 
watching me, so I turned round and looked into the 
cruel, cold eyes of an octopus. He was large with a 
reddish white skin, iong tentacles and big suckers. 
He was only about six inches away from my leg. I 
was very frightened, because the year before, my 
sister had been grabbed by an octopus when she was 
swimming. She had had to drag it ashore as 
it had wrapped itself round her leg. I didn’t want 
that to happen to me, so I yelled and tried to run, 
but im my hurry I slipped and fell on my hands and 
knees in the water. This made me more frightened 
than ever but at last I struggled out. 

Philip came running down with a spear and 
together we killed the octopus. 


CHRIS GUARD, S. 4, 
Pelorus Sound. 


PAPERING A ROOM 


It was before Xmas we decided to paper Beryl’s 
room. Two walls were going to be yellow, and two 
blue. The night before we started we all sat round 
with scissors, trimming the edges of the paper, and 
Mummy made a big pot of paste. 

We got up early next morning to start, and every- 
thing went quite well until Peter went up the ladder 
with the paper and it went all round him like a skirt, 
all sticking on his clothes. It looked funny, but Dad 
was cross and sent him down to paste another paper. 
Dad and Peter soon started laughing too. 

After that mishap we got on well until Daddy was 
carefully fitting a piece above the door. He was 
standing on a rather ricketty old table when sud- 
denly Nanette burst through the door. Daddy and 
the table both wobbled and then down he crashed. 
He then left us to finish the job ourselves. 

Thank goodness it all looked very nice next day. 


SUE ARCHER, S. 4, 
Pelorus Sound. 
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GIRLS AND BOYS OF STANDARD 4 


Top row: Helen Van Asch, Janet Askew, Colin Urquhart, Ruth Marsh, Peter Marris. 

Second row: Evelyn Scott, Vernon Winters, Kay Wilton, Adrienne Moore, Ewen Cameron. 

Third row: Michael Harris, Janet Wells, Doreen Thorne and friend, Bevan Shields, Sheryl Walker. 
Fourth row: Wendy Paterson. Frances Cameron, Josephine Bailey, Haig Gregory, Shirley Miller. 


Tifth row: Donald Kinloch, Robert Shewry, Ronald Wood, Antony Rhodes, Bill and Alan McLean. 
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CELEBRATION 


Yesterday there was a “fiafia,’’ which means happy. 
It sounds funny, “fa happy”, doesn’t it? When we 
say a fiafia it means there was a big happening and 
every one was enjoying themselves. At the fiafia 
there was dancing, singing, and giving gifts. Yester- 
day morning there was a “King’s Kava Ceremony.” 
There men dressed up as chiefs, two of them each 
carrying a beheading knife with a hook on the end. 

The hook was to pick up the head, to show that the 
person was dead. The knives were used for beheading 
enemies. The handle was made of wood and the 
blade and hook were made of soft steel. We had this 
fiafia because a cruise from Australia came. 


JOHN BECKINGSALE, S. 4, 
Apia, Western Samoa. 


Id like to live in a land far away, 
Where I’d never have to do school work all day, 
I'd sleep, I’d laugh, and play on the beach, 
And Mother, lucky Mother, she’d never have to 
teach. 
KATHLEEN TAYLOR, S. 4, 
Takapau. 


In the night time I see the Moon shining and the 
stars twinkling. The trees across from my shack are a 
dark shape but the others further away are a beautiful 
silvery colour. Beyond that again is a plain where the 
cattle and sheep are grazing. It is flooded with moon- 
light. 

I hear the train rumble across the plain behind the 
hills. When it comes down from Palmerston North 
the headlights fash in my room. Over in the bush the 
morepork is having a conversation with his mate, 


PURA TIMOTI, S.4, 
Otaki Sanatorium. 


HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 


Hey diddle diddle, 

I’ve grown in the middle, 
My clothes won’t fit me soon. 
The children all laughed, 
To see me swoon, 

At the sight of a plate, 

With only one prune. 


WENDY PATERSON, S. 4, 
Riversdale. 


Oka-Poka-Chinga-ma-Ring, 

Was the coal-black wife of a Cannibal king, 
She went down to the River Nile 

And didn’t see the crocodile. 
Oka-Poka-Chinga-ma-Ring 

Was the coal-black wife of a Cannibal king. 
Decided to swim and hopped right in, 

Now that crocodile just sits with a grin. 


DAVID KIRKPATRICK, S. 4, 
Te Karaka. 
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KINGFISHERS 


I found an old Kingfisher nest in a hollow-tree. At 
first she had five eggs. The next day I went down 
to her nest to see if they had hatched. They had 
hatched all right. That night my brother and I went 
down to the nest but the old Kingfisher had flown 
away, and the next morning the little birds had 
gone. The old Kingfisher had taken them away and 
had only left one which was dead. Not so long ago 
I found another Kingfisher’s nest. I left them for 
five days until they were old enough so that I could 
give them flying lessons. I took the five of them out 
of their nest and made them fly. One flew away, but 
the other four could not fly far, and one could not 
fly at all. It could only flap its wings. In three days 
I went to see if they had gone. They had left their 
nest altogether. 


RUTH MARSH, 5S. 4, 
Tokomaru Bay. 


There was an old woman who lived in a cave. 

She had ten puppies that wouldn’t behave. 

They barked and they snarled and they howled 
around 

Till the woman no longer could bear the sound. 

So she sold all the pups and bought a hound. 


MICHAEL HARRIS, S. 4, 
Havelock. 


Humpty Dumpty sai on a wall, 

Looking down at a big round ball, 

When all of a sudden he began to fall. 

The trees beside him looked very tall. 

‘Twas a long way down, poor Humpty Dumpty 
found, 

And soon was lying on the ground. 

He tried with all his might and main, 

To climb back on the wall again, 

But all his efforts were in vain. 


ANTONY RHODES, 5S. 4, 
Akaroa. 


I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing on a sea. 

I thought of all the pretty things that ship might 
have for me. 

Silks and Satins all glistening bright. 

A shimmering wedding gown lacy and bright. 


RUTH McVICAR, S. 4, 
Napier. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was black as ink, 

The butcher said I can’t have him. 
Unless his flesh is pink. 


KAY WILTON, S. 4, 
Taihape. 


Mary Mary quite contrary, 

Where did you go last week, 

I looked for you here — I looked for you there 
There was nowhere I did not seek. 


BRUCE DICK, S. 4, 
Lake Tekapo 


Oka-Poka-Chinga-ma-Ring, 

Was the coal-black wife of a Cannibal king. 
And what they loved above everything 

Was to dress themselves up for a party. 

They lived on the Island of Eat-em-up. 

And after the party when ready to sup, 

A guest would be cooked by Chinga-ma-Ring, 
And eaten at once by the Cannibal king. 


COLIN URQUHART, S.4, 
Mt. Somers. 


Ding, Dong, Dell, 
Mother rang the bell, 
Put away lessons, 
It’s time for a spell. 


PRISCILLA MORICE, S. 4, 
Matata. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 

Humpty Dumpty did not fall. 

Humpty Dumpty laughed at the King, 

He shouted and yelled and began to sing. 


JOY McCALLUM, S4, 
Rotoroa Island, Hauraki Gulf. 


A POLICEMAN 


I can see him now as he looked that day. It was 
Saturday night and he was on patrol outside the 
“Plaza” im Queen Street. He was watching the 
people’s behaviour as they passed by. On his head 
he was wearing the usual helmet fastened under his 
chin with a leather strap. His navy serge uniform 
was well pressed while his buttons and numbers were 
very shining. He was a fine looking man with blue 
eyes, and he looked as if he had been on the beach 
all summer. 

PAUL AKEHURST, 5S. 4, 
Auckland. 


DARK NIGHTS 


Winds roar. Branches crack and rain teems down. 
Out in the pasture cows bellow. A lonely mouse 
squeaks. Above all the noise is the sound of angry 
waves crashing up the shore. Sea gulls screech. All 
of a sudden things quieten down. The dawn is about 
tc break. Everyone talks about the storm. “Oh what 
a night it was!” they say. 


SALLY VON PEIN, S. 4, 
Gisborne. 
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LEARNING TO RIDE 


Teresa held the bike while I got on. With a push, 
I was away. The road was stony and a car was 
coming. Thump! I was in a heap on the side of the 
road. Getting on again I did a half pedal, when the 
front wheel hit a large stone. Oh, my poor tummy 
where the handle bar hit me. We thought it would 
be easier if we started on a rise. Gosh! did I come 
down, There was an awful crash and I was in the 
drain. I crawled out and when we pulled the bike 
out the front wheel was bent. We left it at the 
Garage to be fixed. 


SAM KIRKPATRICK, 
Te Karaka. 


Dp. 4, 


Dickory dickory dock, 

The cat sat on the rock. 
When the waves lashed 
The cat fell and splashed. 
Dickory dickory dock. 


BILLY PATERSON, S. 4, 


Ormondville. 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner. 
He thought he was hiding from me, 
Like the ostrich, he said, 

“They can’t see my head,” 

But his tail end was easy to see. 


RONALD WOOD, S. 4, 
Motueka. 


There was a crooked man and he walked a crooked 
mile. 

He saw a crooked cow and he smiled a crooked 
smile. 

She had a crooked calf which had a crooked laugh. 

And they all lived together in a little crooked bath. 


ROBBIE SHEWRY, S. 4, 


Taranaki. 


WHAT I DO IN MY SPARE TIME 


Through the holidays there are many things to 
do on the Island. In the summer time, the family 
decide to go to the coast for a day’s fishing. Mum 
packs a basket of food and away we go on the back 
of Dad’s truck. By the time we reach the coast, we 
are ready for a cup of tea. Fred and I collect the 
wood and get the billy boiled and Mum makes the 
tea. When that is over, we all settle down to fishing. 
Then my brother and I have a sailing boat which we 
cruise round in. Sometimes we go down to the yacht 
club and join in the races, but we have never come 
first yet. 

PETER JOSEPH, S. 4, 


Kawau Island. 


RAJAH 


My pet does annoy me in the mornings when I 
am putting my boots on. He plays with my laces 
and licks my face until I smack him. Who do you 
suppose my pet is? I am sure you can guess. He is 
our lovely big fluffy Persian cat. 

Rajah is a big fat fluffy cat with a big fat long tail. 
His colour is a dark grey, with nice gleaming green 
eyes that shine up at night. My Auntie named him 
after a tiger at the Australian Zoo. When he is 
annoyed he snarls and snatches his food. 

If we play darts he gets in a dangerous place under 
the board. He hasn’t got a dart in him yet! When 
mum starts the fire he snuggles up near it as if he 
wants it all to himself. 


GEOFFREY WEST, S. 4, 
Auckland. 


I KNOW A LAND 


I know a land of green grass hills, 

Where the bright sun shines and the birds all trill. 
The cows are grazing contentedly, 

While children are shouting and laughing with glee. 


JOSEPHINE BAILEY, S. 4, 
Keri Keri. 


PONIES 


I have two ponies, one a shetland pony called 
Teddy. His coat turns black in the winter and grey 
in spring and he bucks me off sometimes. The other 
pony is bigger but he does not buck me off, and his 
coat is chestnut, with white hocks, a white blaze on 
his head, and a silver mane and tail. His name is 
Silver. I like to ride them round the hills with Dad. 


GRAHAM ROUSE, S. 4, 
Mt. Somers. 


PENGUINS 


At Christmas time while my cousin was staying 
with us we all decided to go out to the coast for a 
picnic. While looking round, Tip the dog spotted 
two young penguins up on the shore, so he off for 
his life after them. We managed to rescue them from 
Tip, so we decided to bring them home. We kept 
them alive with fish and water for a week, and when 
the time came for my cousin to go home she took 
them with her. After having them for a week up at 
her place she found it too expensive to keep them 
in fish. So she decided to ring up the zoo to see 
if they wanted any penguins. They said they would 
be delighted to have them. The last letter Mum has 
from her she said the penguins were very happy in 
their new home. 

FRED JOSEPH, S. 4, 


Kawau Island. 
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We have been in Malang for six weeks, and it has 
rained only once for one hour. 


Mum and Dad have planted quite a lot of plants 
and shrubs, and we have been hoping for rain. A 
few days ago a door salesman came to our house 
and Mum bought 154 gladioli. Now we are waiting 
for 154 shoots to appear. I told you about one 
Sunday at the beach. Next Sunday we are going to 
a different beach with the same people and I will 
tell you all about it. We will drive around the largest 
mountain in Java, Mount Semeru, and we will bathe 
in both river and sea. 


JANET WELLS, S.4, 


Indonesia. 


MY EXCITING DAY 


One day Dad said he had to put a ring through 
the Bull’s nose. 

Next day we took the Bull into the yards and 
tried tying him around a strong post, but he jumped 
around too much. So we got one of the workers to 
help. When we had him tied up he gave one big 
jump and broke one of the big boards around the 
yards and then he jumped up, kicking and breaking 
the boards around the yards. Suddenly he hit the 
gate and just snapped it in half. He still had the 
thick rope around his neck. After awhile he quiet- 
ened down. Then Dad told me to hold the rope 
around the Bull’s neck. 

Soon we had the Bull right up to the post. Dad 
told me to climb a tree which was quite near. Then 
Dad got a steel and held it near the Bull’s nose 
and pushed it through the nose. Then the Bull 
started to roar with pain, and blood came out of 
his nose. Next thing the Bull started to kick and 
jump around. After that we untied the rope around 
him and then we ran. 


PETER MARRIS, S. 4, 
Picton. 


Oka-Poka-Chinga-ma-ring, 

Was the coal black wife of a Cannibal king. 
She cooked him a rice, 

With sugar and spice, 

But he said, “I'll eat you, 

You're sure to taste nice. 

But Oka-Poka-Chinga-ma-ring 

Said, ‘““Oh, my dear You'll do no such thing.” 
If we eat someone, 

It’s bound to be you. 

What could be nicer, 

Than Cannibal King stew? 


ADRIENNE MOORE, S.4, 


Akaroa. 
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GIRLS AND BOYS OF FORMS I AND II 


Top row: Jean Dassler, Pamela Donaldson, Cushla McGaughey, Annette Fleming, Margaret Hobdell. 
Second row: Janet Clayton, Janice Parker, Alison Wells, Neill Dorrian, Yerry Stapleton. 


Third row: Ivy Martin, Marie Martin, Marjorie Ferguson, Maurice Boyer, Ann Tylor with Reuben, S. 2. 
Fourth row: Robin Bowron, Bruce McDonald, Jillian Elliot, Shirley Elliot, Archie Taylor and friend. 
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Form I 


MY ROOM 


We are building our new house and Dad told me 
I could have a big say in what my bedroom should 
be like. I said all this. I want it to be 10 x 10 feet 
and have two windows in the middle of the wall 
facing outwards. I would like a white ceiling, three 
walls lemon and the wall with the windows in, wall- 
papered with red, green, yellow and blue striped 
wallpaper. For furnishings I would like two 6 x 3 
foot beds with a four foot bookcase above each bed 
and a small covered-in shelf at the head of each bed 
for crystal radios, models and other things. I would 
like two dressing tables at the end of each bed and 
a small table and chair under the window for home- 
work and writing letters. For the floor I would like 
a plain pale blue lino and a green and pink striped 
mat. This bedroom is for my brother and me. 


BRUCE GILLON, F. I, 


Tauranga. 


“I WISH” 


I wish I were a seal 

Diving in the sea. 

I'd eat a fish for every meal 
And be as happy as could be. 


I wish I were a lion 

With a lovely woolly mane; 
My breakfast will be Brian 
If he pulls my tail again. 


JOCELYN WOOD, F.I, 
Hicks Bay. 


EXHIBITION WEEK 


We left Blenheim on the 10.5 plane and arrived 
at the Wellington Air Centre at about 11.30 and 
trom there we got a taxi to our Hotel. We spent 
that afternoon getting the run of the ropes in town. 
Next morning, Tuesday, we went to the opening and 
after we had had dinner at the Hotel we went up 
to the school for the afternoon. Wednesday morning 
we were taken to the Museum which we enjoyed 
very much. After dinner we went to the Zoo which 
we also enjoyed. I think we enjoyed the monkeys’ 
tea-party best of all. On Thursday we went on the 
Observation Tour which was very good. We then 
went up to the School for the afternoon and I think 
this is the best afternoon I had in Wellington. The 
reason is that you told me I had to do only five 
sums. It was a terrible bustie to get on the boat 
after the film. We had a lovely trip home on the 
boat. 

ROBIN BOWRON, F.I, 


Blenheim. 
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SKATING 


One day Julie and I went skating on the big 
pond near our house. The ice was three inches 
thick and very cold. Soon we put on our skates. 
We had not done much skating and so we kept 
wobbling and clutching at one another. Soon I felt 
I could skate, so I pushed off from Julie and the 
consequence was that I immediately fell down hard 
on my sit-a-upon at which Julie fell down too, for 
she could not stand up for laughing. Then along 
came Sally and Margaret, our friends, who helped 
us up and then the four of us held hands and glided 
into the middle of the ice. After a while I found I 
could skate myself and I was very pleased. But 
Julie alas wasn’t getting along so well for as soon 
as she let go Sally’s hand she fell down but soon 
she could skate reasonably well too. 


MARIE COX, F.I, 
Happy Valley. 


WHISKEY 


I have a beautiful black and white cat and I call 
him Whiskey. I have a cane basinette and when I am 
sick in bed he sleeps beside me all day. When the 
doctor comes to see me he says, “Who will I see 
first, the cat or Janet?” 


JANET MEGSON, F. I, 
Whangarei. 


FIRE FANCIES 


Slowly the night wore on and I began to feel 
that I could never keep my eyes open when all at 
once I heard a shout for help. Running quickly to 
the door I opened it to find a man running up the 
path yelling at the top of his voice for help. There 
was a lion which had escaped from a. travelling 
circus chasing him and he was terrified. The man 
managed to race the lion to the door which 
slammed quickly. The poor man was shaking with 
fright and could hardly tell what had happened. He 
had a puncture and was mending it by the side of 
the road when suddenly an elephant with a monkey 
on its back appeared and before he could get over 
the surprise of seeing them he heard a loud roar 
aud knew that it was a lion so he made for the 
nearest house, just in time too. We decided to ring 
the police for help and on dialling the number we 
got the butcher. He said he hadn’t a gun but would 
bring along a side of mutton for Leo. We thought 
that was a good idea and before long the Jion was 
contentedly chewing a bone on our hearth mat. The 
next thing we knew was that there was a policeman 
in the doorway pointing his gun at Leo. There was 
a loud bang — and then I woke up. 


DONALD HARRIS, F.I, 
Amberley. 


LIMERICK 


“You are old, Mr Smith,” said young Alfy Bold, 
“Yet you go for a swim every night. 

The water’s so dirty, so deep and so cold, 

You'll disappear right out of sight.” 


Mr Smith soon replied, “Don’t you know 

That to go for a swim keeps you fit, 

You use all your muscles from your head to your 
toe, 

So young Alfy Bold, you just try it.” 


JEAN PATERSON, F.I, 
Ormondville. 


THE BEST DAY’S HOLIDAY IVE 
EVER HAD 


We do not go for long holidays as we have too 
many animals to attend to, but I do remember one 
day last summer when we had a very enjoyable day. 
We were up extra early and attended to all the ani- 
mals, tidied the house, packed the lunch hamper, 
and were on the road by eight o'clock. We went to 
Lake Manapouri which is our favourite lake. It is 
really the most beautiful of them all, with its deep 
blue colour and trees right down to the edge and all 
the small islands dotted about in it. It also has cot- 
tages on one bank. We went to see the Alpine Gar- 
dens which are lovely. Every visit we go through 
them as I like to talk to the widl pigeons which 
flutter round. One nearly perched on my shoulder 
that day. We went for a tour round the lake in a 
motor launch. That is the way to spend a very 
enjoyable afternoon I think. The lake is so beauti- 
ful. The Waiau River leaves this lake and it is in 
that river that there are so many big rainbow trout. 
Looking over the side near the shore one could see 
the fish lying in the shade. 

It was getting late when we got back to the land- 
ing so we had tea on the lake shore, then set off for 
home. The sun was setting over the lake as we waved 
it goodbye, and what a beautiful scene it was! 

It seemed no time till Mum was shaking me and 
saying, ““Wake up! We’re nearly home.” Goodness 
me, I must have dropped off to sleep. 


AGNES RODGERS, F. I, 


Lumsden. 


OUR WATERFALL 


The Mangapahi waterfall falls over the water- 
worn rocks and tumbles into a crystal clear pool. 
The spray glistens in the sunlight and there are 
always half a dozen trout swimming around in the 
clear water and two long black eels sunbathing in 
shallow water. Kingfishers dive into the water and 
come up with small fish. It is a lovely sight on a hot 
day. 

GRANT GORDON, 
Nuhaka. 


F.. J, 
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MY FAVOURITE SPORT 


I’m always happy when I’m with horses. I love 
riding. I’d far rather have a horse than a car or 
anything else. I have a pony of my own. He jis about 
fourteen hands high. I call him Midnight because he 
is black all over except on his flanks where he is a 
little bit lighter in colour. He is two years old and 
I’m still training him. The little devil has bucked 
me off twice. Dad says I’ve got to fall twenty-four 
times before I can ride but he was laughing when he 
said it. He also said we are both young and teaching 
each other. I take Midnight out twice a day and we 
both enjoy it. He’s got quite a good walk and a nice 
trot. Dad says he’s going to amble later so we have 
to walk a lot to help him learn this pace. 

I do hope I can enter Middy in the Easter Show. 
How proud we'd be if we won a prize. I hope I can 
make a jumper of him. 


MARGARET CAMERON, F. I, 
Whitianga. 


CHRIS 


My brother Chris has medium coloured hair and 
wears horn-rimmed glasses over his grey eyes. His 
ears stick straight out from his head, like the curious 
imp he is. Next he has a snub nose above a wide 
cheery grin. He is about 4 ft. 9 in. tall. 

Todav he is wearing a grey flannel shirt, a leather 
belt, and knife, blue denim jeans and grey socks 
in black shoes. 

ROBIN BOWRON, F. I, 
Avon Valley. 


A FLOOD 


One day the rain came down very heavily. 
Heavier than ever. It washed out the road up the 
hill, and the creek came up very quickly. It was 
very high when it was up. The water was very 
muddy because there were 3 or 4 slips further up 
the creek. 

The creek came up about 7 or 8 feet and was 
flowing under the woolshed which is 7 feet above 
the creek level. It washed a bridge away down the 
creek. The bridge Dad built did not wash away 
because it is low and once the water got over the 
top it held it down. 

When the creek was in flood we went out to see 
it. The water that was going over the top of our 
bridge looked like a little water fall. We saw the 
creek going down. It did not go down as quickly as 
it came up. It made a terrific noise. It washed away 
some of Dad’s fences and flattened a lot more. All 
the stock got mixed up, so there was a lot of work 
for Dad and the Boys. There was also a lot of rubbish 
about. 

There was four feet of water in the main street in 
Kaeo. 

PAMELA DONALDSON, F.T, 


Kaeo. 
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FAMILIES 


Top row (left to right): Elizabeth, Graham, Anne, Leslie, Peter, and David Burnett; Patrick, Kathleen, Martin, and Peter 
Taylor; Bill and Catherine Johnstone. Second row: Barry, Richard, Ann, and Kathleen Orchard; David, Stephanie, Teresa, Sam, 
Chris, and Gabrielle Kirkpatrick; Valerie, Lorraine, and Harold Jurgen. Bottom row: Iris, Graham, Bruce, and Barry Liddle. Insets 
(top): Peter, Betty, Jean, Warren, Leonie, and Lawrence Hermansen; (bottom): Michael, Patricia, Stanley, and Allanah McGeady; 
Richard, John, and Rosemary Russell, 
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THE FLOOD 


The flood came nearly two weeks ago. It was a 
big flood and we had to go away from home. We 
put everything we could up off the floors in case 
the water came in, and went up to a big two- 
storeyed building on the island. We slept there 
on the Tuesday night in case the banks burst with 
the force of the water. On Wednesday at half past 
four we left there in the dinghy as there had been 
another cloudburst and we had to get off in case 
it made the river rise still more. We slept that night 
in an old house just along the road and came home 
Good Friday. It was all rather fun, but the Brooklyn 
bridge was washed out, taking other bridges with 
it as it went. 

After all that we found that the water hadn’t 
come into the house but had just trickled over the 
bank nearby. 

GWENETH WILLIAMS, F.I, 
Umukuri. 


AN ENJOYABLE EVENING 


If I did what I liked I would put a lot of news- 
paper on the table. I would make toy boats out of 
cardboard. I have a book on how to make toy boats 
out of wood or cardboard. You need a sharp pocket 
knife, quick drying glue, strong thread and needle, 
match sticks and cardboard. The book has a lot of 
different boats to make out of cardboard. They are 
the ones I make. In the book are two boats I like 
making, a row boat and a canoe. I[ like making the 
canoe best. I cut a piece of cardboard like this, then 
you fold it in half and glue it and sew it up each 
end. Sometimes I put a bit of lead in the bottom of 
it so it will not tip over. I have got quite a fleet 
of them now. Sometimes I paint them, usually red 
or grey. 

ANTHONY MOORE, F. I, 


Akaroa. 


THE CASTLEPOINT RACES 


Every year on April 6th we go to some races on 
the beach, at Castlepoint. Castlepoint has a lovely 
lighthouse and has lots of rocks. I have been up to 
the lighthouse. It has two lovely caves with a rock 
which you could write your name on and it would 
not be washed off. There is another cave which can 
only be entered by the first one. There is a big hill 
called Castle Rock. It is 535 ft. high. The races are 
held when it’s low tide. You do not have a bet. You 
take a ticket with letters of the alphabet on. Then 
they broadcast the horses that have those letters of 
the alphabet. For instance letter A might be for 
Coney, letter B might be for Sequence and so on, 
and all the people who have that letter get the 
money. 

FELICITY WILLIAMS, F. I, 
Masterton. 
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GRETA VALLEY 


At Greta Valley there is a timber mill. Greta 
Valley is situated about 20 miles from the Stony- 
hurst Station. Some of the timber came from Stony- 
hurst Station. It is milled and sent to different towns 
for chairs, furniture, etc. It is owned by Mr Gardener 
at Greta Valley so he does not have far to go to 
business. 

It is not a very large sawmill and Greta Valley 
is not a very large place. It is called the Stonyhurst 
sawmill. I think it was named after our sheep station 
because it was the first place that gave wood to 
them. Most is trucked away by lorry. 


BRENT BRODIE, F. I, 
Christchurch. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its coat was white and woolly. 

It got into a jam, with our dog Sam, 
Who was a great big bully. 


Home she ran to get young Mac 

To help put on the plaster, 

And when they got back, there on the track, 
Was a scene of terrible disaster. 


Mary cried as the poor lamb died, 

Its coat all torn, and muddy, 

No more to roam, “tween school and home, 
“Oh Mac, I’ve lost my buddy”. 


MAURICE BOYER, F. I, 
Welcome Bay, Tauranga. 


A WEDDING 


On 20th July 1957 at 6 pm. my brother was 
married at St. Matihew’s Anglican Church, Has- 
tings. 'The bride looked lovely dressed in a gown of 
white brocaded satin, cut on classical lines with a 
train. Her veil was white uncut net, with a coronet 
of pearls, and her bouquet was of white carnations, 
maiden-hair ferns, and threaded chains of paper- 
white jonquils. We bridesmaids were dressed in 
Nylon, patterned in stars of glitter. The chief brides- 
maid’s was a teal colour, mine pink, and the little 
flower girl in lemon 

Our bridesmaids’ frocks were all made alike with 
Peter Pan collars, buttoned bodices, and full gathered 
skirts. Our bouquets were of Daphne, maiden-hair 
fern, carnations, blossoms and chains of paper- 
white jonquils. The flower girl carried a wee basket 
of lemoi coloured flowers. After the service the 
photographs were taken and then we all gathered 
at the Old Folks’ hall for a Buffet Reception. The 
Bride and Groom cut the three tiered cake which 
was baked in the same tins as the Groom’s parents’ 
wedding cake. 

BEVERLEY HERBISON, F-. I, 
Napier, 


UNDER-WATER SWIMMING 


As we live beside a tidal inlet and there are no 
rocks, there are, of cause, no rock pools, but I 
sometimes swim under-water with the goggles. It’s 
very strange how the mud-flat changes with the tide 
in. All the green water-grass stands up and waves 
and the whelks, pipis, and cockles come up to stand 
around in groups while they eat. 


CUSHLA GEARY, F. I, 
Albany. 


MY SISTER MINDY 


A merry little girl came bouncing into the room. 
Her blue eyes were twinkling and her lips formed 
a roguish grin. Her long blonde ringlets which wer 
tied at the sides with yellow ribbon, flopped in the 
air at every bounce but when she stopped they hung 
down. Her small white teeth shone as she broke into 
a happy laugh. As she started to jump again her 
short yellow frock went up and you could see her 
fat dimpled knees. Altogether she looked a most 
captivating Jittle creature. 


PAMELA BAILEY, F. I, 
Puketona. 


MY REWARD 


Dad was so pleased to hear that my set 7 had 
got into the exhibition that he bought me a lovely 
black guitar case for my guitar. Last week, my music 
teacher gave me the national anthem to learn. We 
have had a lot of black frosts up here lately. And 
they've been really cold too. I received my school 
badge today, and it looks very nice on the lapel of 
my blazer. 

JEWEL BROWN, F. I, 
Takanini. 


LIFE IN WESTERN SAMOA 


Last week we went up to see where the rubber is 
made. V cuts are made in the bark of the trees near 
the ground and a cup, coconut shell, is hung under 
the cut. The latex is collected from the trees early 
in the morning, then taken to the factory where it 
has sulphuric acid stirred in to make it congeal. At 
the first stage the latex looks like white junket and 
is left overnight in setting trays. In the morning the 
thick slabs are washed and put through three rollers 
which squash them into oblong pieces which are then 
taken into the smokehouse, and hung for two weeks, 
then packed in boxes and sent to the Reid-Rubber 
Factory in Auckland. 

We have had a lot of planes in and out of the 
land and sea dromes. 


MALCOLM EVETTS, F. I, 
Apia, Western Samoa, 
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LIMERICK 


“You're a fool, Mr Boswell,’ the old man said, 
‘‘And your arm is all covered with blood. 

Don't you thing it is crazy to go through a door, 
And push at the glass, not the wood?” 


“In the dark’, Mr Boswell replied to the man, 
“T was rushing to get out of the rain; 

When If came to my door, in a hurry, I was, 

And stuck my poor hand through the pane.” 


MICHAEL BOWIE, F. I, 
Mt. Cook. 


SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 


Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 
Four and twenty fat ducks baked in a pie, 
When the pie was opened the ducks began to quack, 
Whereupon the poor old cook fell flat upon his back. 
The Master at the table was looking kind o’ queer; 
The Mistress said, “Now come, come, how did this 
happen dear?” 
The maid was in the garden hanging out the clothes 
When up waddled a fat duck and gobbbled off her 
toes. 
ALLISON WOODING, F. I, 
Mohaka. 


MY FAVOURITE SPORT 


Yachting is my favourite sport. I used to be fore- 
ward hand in the Coment for Dad. Now I have a 
yacht of my own called the Match Box. I go to 
Paremata for the yachting at Easter. Dad still sails 
the Coment. Last Easter he got two firsts, one second 
and two thirds. 

GEOFFREY KIRK, F.]I, 
Kapea Bay. 


KAHURANGI POINT 


On the edge of a bluff along a rocky seashore 
stands the Kahurangi Lighthouse. It is sixty feet 
tall and is painted white. There is a balcony near 
the top and a ladder leading to a little balcony 
with no rails around it. This little balcony is round 
under the panes of glass, for cleaning them. At the 
bottom is a door and it has in front of it a small 
square of cement that before the 1929 earthquake 
had a porch over it. Inside is all white. Lying on the 
floor are six (sometimes more) cylinders that supply 
the gas for the light. On the west side of the tower 
are four cylinders standing against the wall. These 
are in use. There are three flights of stairs with nine- 
teen steps in each. When you get to the top there is 
a big green stem in the middle of the room. On top 
of this is a large round glass bowl which is made of 
glass from Sweden. This has the light in it. The sea 
side of the light has a pane of red glass to magnify 
the light for shipping. A lot of people think we live 


in the lighthouse but we don’t. We live about a mile 
and a half away from it. 

Most of our transport on our farm is done by 
tractor. But quite a lot of things are done by horse. 
We have not long had our tractor and before that 
everything was done by horses. A truck sometimes 
comes to get our wool. When we want to get stores, 
mail and things like that we have to wait till the 
tide is out. Then we go by horse and cart, for fifteen 
miles. 

AUDREY PAGE, F. I, 
Kahurangi Point. 


AN ENJOYABLE EVENING 


I like it best when Leona comes to stay. First we 
choose all the dance records and then we practise 
our Can-Can dances that we have made up our- 
selves. We have the steps written out in a note book. 
We do one to waltz time, jig time, Melbourne Clog 
time and a tap Can-Can. We have a lot of Jimmy 
Shand records and we dance to them as well. Some- 
times Dad plays the accordian for us. We get so hot 
we have to strip off half our clothes, and usually 
finish up duck-fighting. Then we go to bed and talk 
till midnight. 

MARY COLLIE, F. I, 


Gore. 


THE OLD FORD 


“You are old,” said the Chev., to the Model T. Ford. 

“Do you ever develop a knock?” 

“No, I have much more daylight than you under- 
neath, 

So I bounce over every big rock.” 


ROBIN BOWRON, F. I, 
Malvern Hills. 


BOOKS I HAVE ENJOYED 


Three books I have read and want to own are 
Flicka, Thunderhead and Green Grass of Wyoming, 
all by Mary O’Hara. They are all about Ken 
McLaughlan and his mother, father and_ brother. 
They have a big ranch in Wyoming and raise polo 
ponies. 

The whole family are very fond of their horses. 
In the first book it tells how Ken gets his little 
sorrel mare “Flicka”, which is Swedish for “little 
girl”. The second book tells about Flicka’s first colt, 
called Thunderhead because he was white like the 
thunder cloud coming over the mountain. Thunder- 
head ran away and fought a wild stallion and killed 
him and he was leader of about thirty mares in the 
mountains. 

In the last book all the mares died except three, 
and Thunderhead. Later Mr McLaughlan decided to 
make him the ranch stallion because of his strength, 
beauty and speed. 

LESLEY MARY ROBB, F. I, 


Picton. 
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TALKING OF TREES 


I'd like to be a tree and bide, 

With others round the country-side. 
What kind I’d be, I do not know, 
And think how long I’d take to grow. 
Perhaps I’d be a Willow Tree, 

A Poplar I might rather be, 

Or else I’d be a sturdy pine, 

And in my branches children climb. 
The Cabbage Tree beside the gate, 
Perhaps I’d be, so tall and straight, 
I’m not sure which I'd like to be, 
Except that I would be a tree. 


CUSHLA McGAUGHEY, F-. II, 
Bay of Plenty. 


TOO LATE TO SAVE THE GARDEN 


I will never forget this summer evening as long as 
I live. We were all busy gardening and mowing the 
lawns, when suddenly we heard men whistling and 
yelling at the dogs. Of course down went the tools 
and down we went to see what all the noise was 
about. 

Oh, dear, then there was a scatter, Here was a 
neighbour with some wild cattle and he couldn’t 
get them past our dogs. He was shouting and 
whistling at his dogs and then Pop joined in to help 
him. Dogs and cattle went in all directions. 

To make matters worse Claud thought she would 
get out on to the road to have a better view and 
little Lady went with her — my pet spaniel. When 
Lady saw the other dogs working she went in and 
then there was trouble. Our neighbour yelled to 
Claud to get up a tree because the cattle were really 
wild. Tempers were getting very frayed and words 
were flying. Lady made things worse by putting the 
cattle through the fence and into Mum’s garden. 
Mum, being very brave, or at least she thought so 
until she saw the cattle, started off down to do some- 
thing. When she saw what was happening she 
couldn’t get back fast enough. 

After what seemed ages, probably about ten min- 
utes, Claud managed to slip back through the garden 
gate and scared the cattle back. 

You should have seen poor old Mum’s garden. It 
was in a mess. Everything was trodden in and one 
plum tree which was loaded with ripe plums was 
stripped. The plums lay on the ground. 

When all the excitement was over Mum was very 
annoyed. Her poor garden was ruined. 

However we were thankful that no one was hurt 
although we had been too late to save Mum’s garden. 


JANICE PARKER, F.II, 
Kai Iwi. 


THE FOX 


I was young; I was strong; I was cunning. I was 
a red-brown fox. I had a den in the middle of the 
woods. 

One day I was basking in the sun when I heard 
the baying of a hound. 

Soon another hound gave tongue and when the 
air was filled with the clamour of many baying 
hounds, I was running. 

Close to the ground I ran lke a red streak. I 
jumped a stream, ran down it for about a chain 
and started off on the other side. I looked over my 
shoulder, and what I saw sent terror to my heart. 
Huntsmen on eager horses, and hounds, noses to 
ground, were gaining on me. 

Once I doubled on my tracks for a short distance 
and turned to start desperately up a hill. Up that 
hill I must go and across a paddock, after which I 
should be in the woods. If only I could reach them 
I should be safe. 

Now I was fleeing across the paddock, men and 
hounds close behind. My tongue lolled out, my 
strength was failing. 

At last I was in the woods, I was safe. Into my 
den I sank, my breath coming in short gasps. The 
hounds could not get me, their fox had earthed. 

Never was I- more thankful than when I was 
safely there. 

MARJORIE FERGUSON, F-. II, 
Nelson. 


AN EXCITING INCIDENT 


One day, not long ago Dad, Diana and I went pig 
hunting. On arriving at the spot where we thought 
the pigs may be, we saw the backs of some moving 
around in the rushes. Unfortunately the dogs noticed 
the pigs too. Before we could stop them they were 
off! 

As the dogs tore down the hill a big boar cut out 
from the others and headed towards the river with 
the dogs hard on his heels. The rest of the pigs dis- 
appeared in another direction and we galloped down 
the hill after the dogs and boar. 

We got to the edge of the bank just in time to see 
the pig go tearing down into the river with the dogs 
only a few feet behind. The pig crossed the river and 
headed for the bank. Then, as one of the dogs made 
a grab for a hind leg, the boar whirled around and 
sent the dog sprawling in the mud. 

Leaving our horses tied to a tree we made our 
way as fast as we could to where the dogs had bailed 
the pig. Seeing us coming, he made one last effort 
to escape. But just as he turned, Dad brought the 
rifle to his shoulder and shot him dead. 


JEAN SMYTH, F-. II, 


Wairoa. 
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A BANTEN LEGEND 


Long long ago, a bridge had to be built across the 
river Fji Banten. This bridge unfortunately sagged in 
the middle which made it impossible to finish 

At last the medicine man was called and his answer 
was brief: “Offer a human sacrifice.” 

As no one knew who was to sacrifice himself a 
feast was held on a Thursday night when there was 
a full moon. 

At midnight the youngest and most beautiful 
maiden was encircled and driven to a hole which had 
been dug. Nji Majanti, the maiden was driven into 
it and buried alive. 

A few days later a bridge was built and finished 
without a single sag. 

But the ghost of Nji Majanti haunted the bridge 
every Thursday night if the moon was full. She 
appears wearing a blue silk sarong and under her 
arm she carries a basket of flowers (Kembany 
rampal). 

Every man she meets falls ill and dies. This is her 
revenge. 

ALISON WELLS, F. II, 


Indonesia. 


INDONESIAN SCENE 


The sun now shines in the early dawn, 
Its colours changing from grayish-fawn. 
As the bullock wagons roll along, 
They seem to sing a little song. 
The horse and carts sound merrily, 
And drivers call out cheerily. 
With bells a-ringing, 
And birds a-singing. 
ALISON WELLS, 
Indonesia. 


F. II, 


ORIGINAL POEM 


With colour gleaming, 

Like a warship 

And rays piercing the clouds above, 
The ship of fire, rises slowly, 

And with majestic splendour, 

Gilds the sky with morning light. 


It opens fire 

And fights the clouds 
With red-hot rays. 

It has more power 

Than any earthly weapon; 
Hot in the summer 

And cold in Winter — 
Man’s enemy and friend. 


LAURENCE ALDRIDGE, 


Oamaru. 


FIT 


GIRLS AND BOYS OF FORMS I AND II 


Top row: Lesley Robb, Eddie Bassett, Margaret Cameron, Richard Binns, Shirley Bayne, Allan James, Pamela Bailey. 
Second row: Gweneth Williams, Campbell Dunne, Jean Paterson with Billy (S. 4), Christopher Bailey, Heather McInnes. 
Third row: Heather Dobbs, Pamela Smith, Catherine Knill, Michael Bowie, Elizabeth Bowie. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A PIRATE 


I see a bold, defiant-looking man dressed in a 
gaudy manner. At a rakish angle on his head is a 
cocked hat from under which shine sparkling ear- 
rings. In his hand he carries a flashing sword with a 
diamond studded handle. His ship flying the “Jolly 
Roger” flag lies in wait for a rich Spanish galleon 
laden with treasure, that sailed from Central or 
South America to Spain. Perhaps he is waiting for 
an English ship, trading with the West Indies. 


MARIE MARSHALL, F. II, 


Timaru. 


THE BIRDS 


Our little birds have shiny feathers, 
Even though they’re out in all weathers, 
And their songs are beautiful to hear. 
As they sing in the morning air. 
BARBARA BRYDON, F. II, 
Canterbury. 


EARLY MORNING 


Everybody is on the spring, 

When they hear the alarm clock ring. 
Down to the bathroom, into the tub, 
Finish cff with a jolly good rub. 

Down at the breakfast table we sit. 

All feeling empty and not too fit, 

Along comes Mum all happy and bright, 
Carrying the tray to our heart’s delight. 


TERRY STAPLETON, F. II, 
Wellington. 


SCENE AT THE COW SHED 


As I approached the cowshed I saw two children 
standing on the railing of a fence watching their 
father milking. 

Wearing a big black stetson, a tartan shirt, blue 
jeans and gumboots, the father looked more like a 
figure out of a Wild West novel, than a New Zealand 
farmer. 

The older child, a boy of about ten years, was 
similarly dressed with a belt and two toy six shooters 
strapped to his waist. He was waiting for his father 
to finish so that he could milk Betty, their old quiet 
cow. 

Holding on to her brother’s hand, not really quite 
happy about the nearness of the cows, was a little 
girl of about five years of age. Clutched tightly under 
her other arm was a little black kitten. She was 
waiting for some fresh milk to give it. 

At last all was finished and the three left the shed 
and made their way back to the house and their 
evening meal. 

ALLAN JAMES, F. II, 


Wanganui. 
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NATURE POEM 


I live to watch the birds fly by, 
On a sunny day, 

They soar up into the blue sky, 
In their colours gay. 

I love to hear the crickets sing, 
On a stormy night. 

They sing a chorus on the wing, 
Waiting for the light. 


JILLIAN ELLIOTT, F. II 


Tauranga. 
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CHANGING LANDSCAPE 


A proud chieftain stood and surveyed the scene, 

Where once the home of his fathers had been, 

And as he looked his thoughts went back, 

To the days before the pioneers’ shack. 

Had been built where a garden grew, 

And the Autumn winds gently blew. 

He thought of the days long gone by and his proud 
eyes saddened as he heaved a sigh. 


CHRIS. BAILEY, F. II, 
Bay of Islands. 


SNOW BOUND 


In 1939 a man and his wife were returning home 
to the mountains after a mid-winter holiday in the 
North. When they arrived at Dunedin they found a 
foot of snow on the ground. Snow was still falling 
from leaden skies, and they feared they would be un- 
able to continue their journey the next day. 

When they went to the station in the morning it 
was still snowing but they decided to risk the weather 
although there were very few passengers. By the time 
the train had ploughed through the snow to Gore, 
the passengers for Queenstown had had enough of 
the trying conditions and stayed at Gore. 

However, the farmer and his wife were anxious to 
get home as they knew that their sheep would be 
caught in the snow on the mountain side. They were 
the only passengers on the slow train to Lumsden 
and Kingston. What a nightmare journey! The snow- 
drift became deeper and deeper, and the train 
dragged along more and more wearily. At last it 
reached Lumsden, unable to get any further through 
the mounting masses of snow. The farmer and his 
wife plodded through three feet of snow to the local 
hotel where they spent a cold and miserable night. 

The next morning dawned fine and cold on a 
truly white world. The train with its crew and two 
passengers left on their journey at 11 am. Half an 
hour later the train ran into a cutting and stopped. 
On either side the snow was ten feet high. The 
engine was buried in snow! The crew tried to go, 
but in vain. There was nothing to do but stay in the 
snow-bound train. At first the carriage was warm, 


but as night drew on the heating system failed and 
the cold became intense. 

Soon our passengers were not only frozen, but 
hungry, so the crew raided some bread and butter on 
board and passengers and crew were thankful for 
this and a mug of tea, somehow produced by the 
engine driver. 

After a long cold night in the cutting the farmer 
and his wife woke to see the sun shining on a white 
world. 

At midday a relief train with seventy men arrived. 
The train was dug out of the snow and on it went 
with its two passengers, none the worse for their 
having been marooned for twenty-four hours in the 
snow. 

The passengers were my parents who often tell of 
their adventure with many a laugh. 


PETER MACKENZIE, F. II, 


Queenstown. 


TREES 


I like to watch the trees surging and swaying in 
a storm. They look as though they are trying to 
fight the storm. They also remind me of people in 
their different moods. 


JANICE PARKER, F. II, 
Kai Iwi. 


THE THRILL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Until about two years ago I rode old Bobby the 
draught horse, but then my desire was to ride Mary, 
a bay hack. Mary was not nearly so reliable as old 
Bob. She could be very difficult if she wanted to. 
However, one day we took a mob of fat lambs to 
Kaihoka and Mother was leading Mary. Just then 
she was being quite good, so I begged Mother to let 
me ride her as she would only be walking. Mother 
consented and so I rode Mary for the first time. 
Nothing bad happened. 

A few days later, I managed to persuade Mother 
and Daddy to let me go for a proper ride on my 
own. 

I didn’t go fast that day, nor for a while after, 
as I was accustoming myself to Mary’s tricks. After 
a while I let Mary know that I intended to be boss. 
When we had settled that point I was able to go 
fast on her and I enjoyed myself thoroughly. 

I have never fallen off her, but she has nearly 
bogged herself several times, sometimes through her 
own fault and sometimes through mine. She likes 
shying and her riders must be on the alert always. 

I enjoy riding Mary very much now, but I hope 
to ride another horse who is the untrustworthy type, 
fairly soon. 

MARJORIE FERGUSON, F. II, 


Nelson. 
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SPRING SONG 
The butterfly of orange shade, 
Flies gently in forest glade, 
While tuis with their bell like song, 
Give music all day long. 
The crickets chirp a glad refrain, 
And Spring is here again. 


ROSS McCALLUM, F.II, 
Auckland. 


SPIN A YARN, SAILOR 


It was sixty-one years ago in the year 1896. I was 
just a lad of 15. It was my first trip from England 
to Australia round the Horn. 

We were carrying new settlers to Australia, and 
what a trip it was. 

I was in the crow’s nest at two o'clock in the 
morning. It had been a beautiful moonlght night 
but as I watched I could see the black clouds massing 
in the east and knew a storm was approaching. 

As the storm struck I struggled down the rigging 
and no easy task it was. 

All hands were on the deck by the time I got 
down and we started to haul down the sails. The 
waves were washing over the deck and the spray 
was nearly as high as the masts. It took me all my 
time to stand. Suddenly there was an awful com- 
motion on the after deck. I ran along and found 
that a man had been washed overboard. 

Four of the men dashed for the life boat. It was 
launched with great difficulty. I acted as look-out 
when we hit the water. 

Away we went leaping over the waves and very 
soou I saw the man’s head bobbing above the water. 

We managed to haul him aboard the life boat. He 
was in quite good condition even though he had 
swallowed quite an amount of sea water. 

It took us almost an hour to reach the ship again 
but we had saved our friend. 


SHIRLEY BAYNE, F-. II, 
Oamaru. 


PETER RABBITS ADVENTURE 


Little Benjamin Bunny was walking one day when 
he nearly fell on top of his cousin Peter Rabbit. 
Peter was dressed in a red handkerchief. 

‘Peter,’ Benjamin whispered, ‘““Who has got your 
clothes?” 

“Mr McGregor’s scarecrow,” Peter replied. “I got 
chased by him and dropped my shoes and coat.’ 

“Mr and Mrs McGregor have gone out for the 
day, I saw them go,” said Benjamin. 

They walked hand in hand to Mr McGregor’s 
garden and stood on top of the wall. Peter’s coat 
and shoes were to be seen on the scarecrow. 

“Come on,” said Benjamin, and they jumped 
down into the garden. They collected Peter’s clothes 
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and then, taking the handkerchiet, they filled it with 
onions and lettuce. Having done this they scampered 
off home. 

ALISON GUILFORD, F. II, 


Wanganul. 


OBSERVATION 


The snail leaves a shining trail. 

The spider spins its silver veil. 
Over-head, the tui sings. 

And the cicada claps its wings. 

The emerald lizard, smooth and sleek, 
Hunts for insects by the creek. 


RODNEY CONNOLLY, 
French Pass. 


F. II, 


BULLETIN 


I am just thirteen years old, slight with fair hair 
that is fairly straight. There are eight people in our 
family, five girls and one boy. Beverley my eldest 
sister is away at work in Nelson and the rest of us 
do Correspondence School. The youngest in the 
family are the twins who are eight years old. 

We live in a big white and red house. The nearest 
shop is sixty miles away. It is fifteen miles to the end 
of the road and our nearest neighbour is ten miles 
away. Only when it is fine we can get up the 
beach. We go by horse and cart. The stores go in 
the cart and Lois and I ride on our own horses up 
the beach. Lois is my second eldest sister. The horse 
that pulls the cart is called Bess and she is black. 
When the beach is good and the weather is fine 
Uncle Vic brings our stores down on an old army 
truck. That’s not very often though. 

We have about 14 hens, five grey turkeys and one 
white turkey, five ducks, and eight brown bantys. 
We've got quite a lot of geese too, and they are 
just starting to lay. The old gander doesn’t like us 
going by their nest and he chases us. 

We all like gardening and we each have a garden 
to look after ourselves. I haven’t got many flowers 
out in mine now. 

We milk four (sometimes five) cows because we 
have to make our own butter. We also make our 
own bread and bacon. We’ve got three cats, one dog, 
one budgie called “Dopey”, and five little brown 
bantam hens. At the moment we are feeding three 
calves, and two little wild pigs. 

Our three cats’ names are Sugar, Pawa, and 
Wiskey. ‘The dog’s name is Shep and he is a black 
and brown sheep dog. 

We have six pet ewes that we watch. They are 
going to have lambs soon. We have just weaned our 
last year’s pet lambs. Everybody thought it was 
funny to see two grown up sheep drinking out of a 
bottle. 

AUDREY PAGE, F. II, 


Collingwood. 
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AERIAL TOP DRESSING 


In a letter, Leonard Swann gives some useful facts 
about aerial top dressing. Just recently the plane 
has been up at Leonard’s place. 

Firstly though it was necessary for his father and 
brother to fly over their place in order for them to 
point out to the pilot where their boundary was. 
When the pilot knew for certain where the bound- 
arles were he was able to spread manure easily and 
efficiently by plane. 

Leonard compares the ease and efficiency of aerial 
top dressing with the slower method of spreading by 
hand. He writes .. . 

“We had thirty tons put on — at the rate of 
5 cwt. a load. It put it all on in 4 hours. 

By hand in the same time (4 hours) a neighbour 
spread a quarter of a ton.” 


LEONARD SWANN, F. II, 
Raglan. 


ORIGINAL POEM 


From my window, I can see 

A small and fragrant tree. 

The butterflies flutter around 

While the leaves float lightly to the ground. 
The flowers, pink and white, are lovely to see, 
The sweet-scented flowers on our daphne tree. 


MARGARET HOBDELL, F. II, 


Tauranga. 


SEASONS 


Spring brings blossoms of white and pink and leaves 
of green. 

Autumn brings fruit of velvety sheen. 

Winter leaves are red, yellow and gold. 

Trees take their rest while the weather is cold. 


PAM BOYLE, F. II, 
Taita. 


OBSERVATION 


The cat’s soft fur, 

With not a purr. 

The cow chews her cud, 
Standing in the mud. 

She blinks her kind eye, 

As she sees a fly. 

The butterfly has pretty wings, 
As on the branch it swings. 

All these things I can see, . 

As I come home for my tea. 


SHIRLEY BAYNE, 


Oamaru. 


F. II, 


PRIMARY MISCELLANEOUS 


Top row (left to right): Andrew Greaves, P. 2. Dianne Cox, S. 2. Marsha Scott, S. 1. June Christie, S. 4. John and Derek 
McDonald, P. 3. Second row: Janice Valentine, S. 1. Gina Blanshard, S. 1. Lorraine Stanton, S. 3. Bruce Gillon, F. I. Christine 
Black, S. 2. Beverley Black, P. 2. Third row: Robert Oswald, S. 1. (Inset): Prudence Maxwell, P. 2. Linda Cox, S. 1. Donald 
Logan, S. 1. Rodney Logan, S. 1. (Inset): Helen McKenzie, S. 2. Oianah Muirson, S. 2. Helen Davey, F. II. Bottom row: 
Audrey Page, I’. I. Barbara Brydon, I’. I]. Agnes Rodgers, F. I. Elizabeth Bowie, I’. II. Kathleen Boyes, Jill Paterson, S. 1 
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Special Section 


os 


AT THE EXHIBITION 


We had a busy week didn’t we? I enjoyed it all but 
I think I enjoyed going to Parliament the best. I 
listen to the men now, sometimes, on the wireless, and 
1 can just picture where they are sitting. 


JANETTE GAULT, 
Khandallah. 


We are still thinking of our trip to Wellington. It 
was lovely to see you all. I listened to the broadcast 
on indoor gardening. 


RUTH BRADFIELD, 
Owaka. 


I like all my books. We have a wheelbarrow with 
wood in it. Mum is making some new curtains. 


ANNE MORRISON, 
Hikutaia. 


Postman—6 


BVEEDL ,EWORK 


VISIT TO THE ZOO 


The teachers went to the Zoo to see the chimps 
and told the children. 


A chimp pulled the glasses out of the man’s 
pocket. She took the gloves off the teacher’s hand 
and she tried to put them on her feet. I think that 
was the funniest and one chimp got on the trike and 
the other one pushed it. 


I like when they went to sleep they put the sacks 
and covers over them to go to sleep. 


IAN NIMMO, 
Port Chalmers. 


See my work 
myself. I loved “The Little Train”. 
saw me walking today. 


I did the frogs and nest all by 
Miss McCarroll 


MALCOLM NYE, 
Hamilton. 


A BUSY TIME 


I heard the talks on the Radio about the Exhibi- 
tion. I would have liked to have been there too. 

Mary has her birthday on Friday. I am helping 
Mummy bake for the birthday tea. 

We have a bring and buy at Guides on Thursday 
night. 

We are going to skating tomorrow afternoon. 


WENDY MORROW, 
Auckland. 


RADIO GARDENING 


Mummy and I hstened to you on Tuesday morn- 
ing. I have eight egg shells and when it is fine we 
are going to fill them with soil and plant sweet-pea 
seeds in them. Bessie gave me a new pair of skates. 
I can walk on them. ‘“‘Whisky”’ is not very well. He 
does not sit by the fire now. 


MARIE EWAN, 


Carterton. 


THOSE CHIMPS AGAIN 


I enjoyed the book very much and would like to 
have time to draw the pictures. I did not hear the 
Zoo broadcast as I was at Hospital but I saw the 
Chimps tea party at the Auckland Zoo when the 
Crippled Children had their picnic, I enjoyed their 
antics very much. 

ALAN CORY, 
Auckland. 


ADVENTURES IN WALKING 


Last week I started walking. First I started by 
pushing my wheel chair but then I started using 
elbow crutches. I have been using them for the last 
two or three weeks and now I have two walking 
sticks which I am going to start with next week. In 
my room I walk with one stick and practise with no 
sticks. Today a little boy of two is going home for 
good from the hospital. 

AILEEN SPROULL, 
New Plymouth. 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Two weeks ago the Antarctic ship called the 
Endeavour arrived in Auckland after being away for 
three months. 

All the men aboard the ship had to shave their 
beards off. 

Yesterday the last Auckland tram was taken down 
to Thames to be made into a beach house. 


BRUCE McLEAN, 
Auckland. 


THE MAGPIES 


On our farm there are a lot of magpies. They are 
coloured black and white and they are fairly big 
birds. They seem to have a very harsh voice, which 
sometimes is very like people talking. When they are 
nesting they are very savage and very cheeky too, 
while they will attack you if you go too near them. 
Some people make pets of magpies and talk to them 
like they talk to children. They make their nests very 
high up in the trees and although they are not as 
big as a hawk they will attack a hawk. 


BRENDA BRYHAM, 
Waipu. 


INVITATION 


I would like to see you at Xmas. Would you come 
to see puppy and Bluey? 

On Sunday we had some snow. My hands got cold 
with ice. I am doing my animal book and a book on 
my trip to Wellington. I have a calf and it has no 
name yet. Bluey my cat scratches everything. I went 
to the Dentist to get my tooth out. He gave it to me 
to bring home. 

ELEANOR WINTER, 


Christchurch. 


PLOUGHING MATCH 


We had a very special day here on Saturday. In 
a big paddock across the road from here was held 
the South Canterbury Ploughing Match. It was a 
fine day here and from early morning tractors, and 
ploughs, and other machinery were arriving and 
also streams and streams of cars. It was fun to watch 
them getting away at night, 
MAX GRIEBEL, 

Ashburton. 


AIR PAGEANT REHEARSAL 


Yesterday we all went to Whenuapai to see a 
rehearsal of an air pageant which is to be held on 
Saturday. They gave us sweets, drinks, and_ ice 
blocks. When the Jets took off they sounded like a 
host of fire-engines, Eight Jets flew in formation. 
The Canberra could not get down because one of 
the wheels was bent so it flew around for an hour. 
Then he got down safely. 


DESMOND SMYTH, 
Auckland. 


AT SCHOOL DAY 


It is very cold this morning. Jack Frost made the 
ground white. I brought a pretty mop home for 
Mother. I made it at school in Timaru. 


GREGORY KELLAND, 
Geraldine. 


SPECIAL SECTION PUPILS 


Top row: Ruth Bradfield, Douglas McArthur, Mary Fox, Barbara Griffiths, Mary Clark, Suzanne Harwood. 
Second row: Alan Coulbeck, Gary Brownie, Aileen Sproule, Janette Gault, Marie Ewan, Francis Etheridge. 
Third row: Leslie Ross, Gary Pask, Malcolm Nye, Malcolm Hickey, Pat Arnold. 

Fourth row: Len Coles, Keith Jordan, Alan Righton, Harry Jorgensen, Trixie Hunt. 
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FUN AT HOME 


Canasta is my favourite game, I like to play with 
four people, then I have a partner to play with. 
Sometimes I play with just Mother, and then I 
play on my own. The one who scores 5,000 wins the 
game. The joker is a good card to have as it counts 
50. 

Last year I had a party. It was my birthday party. 
I had over thirty people. I think everyone enjoyed 
the fun. We had music most of the evening. A 
friend of Mother’s wrote a song for me. My cake 
was very pretty and was made like a book. It was 
a very happy time. 

MARY FOX, 
Auckland. 


HOME NEWS 


I hope you will be pleased with my work. I go 
up to the Hospital every day. I like to listen to the 
Radio. It is very cold in Hastings today. I lke that 
crossword puzzle you sent me. Mummy has made me 
a tartan skirt and a nice grey cardigan. 


ANNE JONES, 
Hastings. 


We have a new car, and it has a radio. We have 
fun listening to it. I like being home with my 
brother Paul who is 8, Christine 5, Heather 4 and 
baby Mark 2 months. We also have a cat Bambi. 


JOHN TAYLOR, 
Te Awamutu. 


THE DENTIST AND ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


I enjoyed Robinson Crusoe very much. Mother 
read it to me. I liked the way he kept on trying to 
make things. At the end he got what he wanted. 

I have just come back from the dentist. I had 
3 fillings and 1 tooth cut. When the Dentist was 
finished my mouth was numb. 


DONALD FLETCHER, 
Auckland. 


MY NEW DESK 


Mother and I listened to the Exhibition Broad- 
casts and enjoyed them very much. 

I have a new desk for school work, made specially 
for me. 

We have a sheep dog puppy called Ruff and a 
Persian kitten called Boran, and a new calf. 


TRIXIE HUNT, 
Ashburton. 
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FOOTBALL 


My father took me to see the football last Satur- 
day. 
Waikato are going to bring back the shield from 
Wellington. 
{ had a cat and he was always catching birds. 
NEALE GILES, 
Hamilton. 


A MAORI WEDDING 


We went to Dargaville to a Maori Wedding. 
After the service in the Church we all went to the 
Maori Meeting House and we shook hands with the 
Bridal Party. It was raining so we took off our shoes 
to keep the mats clean for the Maoris to sleep on. 
Then we had the wedding breakfast in another hall 
beside the Maori Meeting House. 


PATRICIA ARNOLD, 
Auckland. 


A GARDEN 


Onz summer evening when I was out I decided 
to call on a friend who had a beautiful garden. 
There was a long shingle drive winding up to a 
large brick house. On both sides of the drive were 
lovely lawns. Im the centre of the lawns were two 
round rose-beds which were a wonderful sight. On 
both sides of the house against the fence were 
gardens of ornamental trees. At the back of the 
house was a stream with a rustic bridge crossing it. 
On the opposite bank to the house was a row of 
weeping willows and a lily pond. 


GERALD DALTON, 
Ashburton. 


PRIMARY HOWLERS 


Question: What kinds of places did the English 
choose for their settlements? 

Answer: Well drained valleys. 

Question: Why was this? 

Answer: To save digging drains. 


Question: Name three New Zealand native trees. 


Answer: Ponger, cracker, tower. 


% * * *% 
What would be the cost of 3 cwt. coal at 8s. 9d. 
per bag? 
Dad dose not no. 


PUPILS AT WORK PHOTOGRAPHED IN THEIR HOMES BY A VISITING 
TEACHER 


Frances Cameron 
Lynette Walker 
Denise Drummond 


Carol Cromie 

Graeme and Murray Ussher 
Jim and Christina Sheilds 
Richard Uden 
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Janet Boyte 
Susan Vincent 
Jenny Cameron 


POST-PRIMARY DIVISION 


Patricia Humphries of Dunsdale at work. ‘ 


ONE SATURDAY MORNING 


My, it was cold! Little spiky fingers of frost, 
thickly interlaced across my bedroom window, com- 
pletely blocked my view of the outside world and I 
felt very warm and comfortable in bed; but suddenly 
I felt a strong urge to look out my window! I 
scraped an irregular little hole in the frost and 
peeped out. Such a beautiful sight met my eyes that 
for a few minutes I just sat trying to take in every- 
thing at once. 


Outlined sharp and clear against the bright pinky- 
blue morning sky was mighty Temple Peak rising in 
the east in a perfect snow-capped cone. One ray of 
pale sunshine had transformed the peak of the cone 
to a glittering crown of diamonds. I watched spell- 
bound. Not a sound was to be heard. It was as if 
every creature, tree, and blade of grass was waiting. 


The sky changed from pink to pale blue above the 
mountain and the deep shadows in the chasms and 
gullies lightened as the sun rose higher behind the 
peak. Suddenly the sun burst forth. A tui trilled. 
Brilliant green leaves, frost-laden, winked as a cold 
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breeze stirred them. Frost dripped rapidly from the 
roof. A long piece of grass suddenly released from its 
frosty bounds. sprang up. The mountain was a net- 
work of glittering snow, light and dark, fleeting 
shadows, and golden haze. I think I shall remember 
that scene for ever. 


COOKIE MILLER, F. III, 
Queenstown. 


CRAY-FISHING 


Steering a small launch is good fun once you 
have the way of it — allowing for drift and waves 
and current. At the end of two hours I was dis- 
appointed when I had to hand over the wheel to 
someone else. 


As soon as I was back on deck I saw a marvellous 
sight. Only a few yards distant was a towering black 
rock around which the green water swirled slug- 
gishly. About fifty yards away was the mainland, 
with tremendous cliffs rising sheer out of the water 


for hundreds of feet. This was not the thing which 
interested me, however, but goats. There were small 
groups of them, with about twelve in each, roaming 
over the cliff face. As I watched they jumped from 
boulder to boulder and from ledge to ledge, stopping 
every now and then to eat some of the straggly-look- 
ing grass. 

Soon the fishing started. The pots were made out 
of fishing net fastened to one end and held in a 
circle by a wire hoop at the other. Over the opening 
was another piece of wire which would hold the fish 
heads that we used as bait. The pots were then 
attached to some rope with a cork float at the end. 
The pots were lowered until they touched the bottom 
and left for an unwary cray-fish to crawl into. 

By seven that evening we had managed to catch 
seven sugar bags of them. The largest cray-fish could 
hardly be picked up. Just as it was getting dark we 
headed for home. We could see the gannets getting 
their evening meal. They would glide a few feet 
above the water until they saw a fish, and then the 
gannet would dive into the sea sending spray in every 
direction. 

When night had fallen, the red beam of the har- 
bour lighthouse guided us in. 


RAY PAVITT, F. IV, 


Levin. 


MAORI PLACE NAMES 


New Zealand is a happy hunting-ground for those 
interested in place names, as many of them remind 
us of some historic incident or legend of ancient 
times. As well, the old-time Maori had a lively 
imagination, and gave his place names a vividness 
seldom found in the comparatively uninspiring Euro- 
pean ones. 

Aotearoa is the traditional name of New Zealand. 
Its most commonly accepted meaning is land of the 
long white cloud. There have, however, been many 
other renderings of this name. Some of the other 
translations are the land of long shimmering twilight; 
continuously clear light; and long white bird. 


The North Island had the name of Te-Ika-a-Maui, 
the fish of Maui. Maui was an ancient Maori hero 
who pulled the North Island up from the depths of 
the ocean while on a fishing expedition. The South 
Island was called Te-Waka-a-Maui, the canoe of 
Maui. Incidentally this supports the opinion of those 
who claim the South Island is the mainland. After 
all, who ever heard of the fish being more important 
than the ship? Stewart Island was named Te Punga- 
a-Maui, the anchor of Maui. The South Island also 
had the name of Te Waipounamu. The name was 
originally applied to the West Coast, and means the 
place of greenstone. 

Some well-known place names are Akaroa, Kai- 
koura, and Kaiapoi. Akaroa is the South Island form 


of the northern Whangaroa, and means long bay. 
Kaiapoi and Kaikoura have interesting names. The 
full name of Kaikoura is Te-Ahi-Kaikoura-a-Tama- 
ki-te-Rangi, which means the fire in which Tama-ki- 
te-Rangi cooked crayfish. Tama was a famous travel- 
ler from the Pacific who stayed at Kaikoura and 
was evidentally a crayfish connoisseur. Kaiapoi was 
originally called Kaiapohia, meaning food depot. The 
chief who founded the pa was much criticised because 
of his choice of position, which except for eels in the 
swamp, was far away from sources of food supplies. 
“Kai” must be “poi” or swung to the spot was his 
reply. 

Two well-known mountains, Mt Cook and Mt 
Ruapehu, have descriptive names. Mt Cook was 
called Aorangi, which is generally interpreted as 
cloud piercer. Ruapehu is made up of two words, 
rua (crater) and pehu (an explosive noise). 

Unfortunately many Maori names throughout the 
course of time have become twisted, and the pakeha 
has mutilated a great number. Those that remain 
in their original form provide a fascinating hobby 
for anyone interested in Maori language and _ his- 
tory. 

DONALD HUNTER, F. VI, 
Tarakohe. 


KEEPING FIT IN A WHEEL CHAIR 


My room is well ventilated; there are nearly 
always two windows and a door open. The air is 
usually cool and moving. 

I do not do much sunbathing for the simple reason 
that I don’t get much time to do it. I have no time 
before school, I can’t very well do it during school, 
and by the time school is finished there is no sun 
left, to speak of. Although I could do it during 
school hours, I don’t because I have discovered that 
it seems to stop your ability to think. 

I go to bed at about nine each evening and wake 
up at about seven in the morning. I am a rather 
heavy sleeper — Dad once fired three shots from a 
-22 rifle in the next room, at an opossum that was 
outside (he got it too!) and I didn’t wake up! At 
night I have a light breeze over my face from the 
two windows. I usually have only two blankets on, 
though if it is very cold I add a third. 

Being tied to a wheel chair as I am, I don’t get 
much chance for exercise. However, the chair 
itself provides one form. Wheeling myself greatly 
strengthens my shoulder and arm muscles, and at 
the same time my lungs. I have a four inch chest 
expansion. I have a concrete ramp just outside one 
of the doors. As this has a one-in-six grade and the 
chair weighs half a hundredweight, you can imagine 
what sort of exercise this provides! 


ROBIN WEATHERLY, F. III, 
Waiuku. 


A TRIP TO CHRISTCHURCH 


We are on the way, we are on the way! 

We have left the sea and its sheltered bay! 
The safe grey sands and towering rocks, 

And the screaming gulls that feed in flocks. 
Morning’s soft mists and pale stars that wink 
And snow-capped mountains all rosy and pink, 
The still fields at sunrise, glistening and white, 
Yes, early morning’s a wonderful sight! 


We’re going at last, we’re going at last! 

The hills and young forests are racing past! 

Thick scrub above us and far below, 

Like fine threads of silver the bright streams flow. 

The white road runs onward through the hills bare 
and lean, 

Winding through hollows of ferns, cool and green, 

To the vast roaring ocean that stretches away, 

Whose waves swirl and fleck the wild crags with 


spray. 


Our journey is done, our journey is done! 

The sky is aglow with the setting sun! 

We’ve crossed rivers winding in wide shingly beds; 
We've passed fields of sheep and grain-filled sheds. 
We see trailing willews and velvety grass, 

The Avon’s quaint ducks that splash as we pass, 
And the stately cathedral in all its grace; 

Yes, Christchurch is a beautiful place! 


BEATRICE FOSTER-BARHAM, F. IV, 
Nelson. 
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JANICE AND JOSEPHINE 


In a beautiful valley a long time ago, two children 
named Janice and Josephine lived with their mother. 
They were good and happy children, full of fun and 
merriment, It was a very lovely place in which they 
lived, where there were all sorts of beautiful trees 
with fruits and flowers. 

So the year went and one day as they were play- 
ing by the side of the river, there came into the 
fields a beautiful white bull. He was quite white all 
over, as white as the whitest snow. There was not a 
single spot or speck on any part of his body. And he 
came and lay down on the green grass, and remained 
still and quiet. So they went nearer and nearer to the 
bull, and the bull did not move, but looked at them 
with his large eyes as if he asked them to come and 
play with him, and at last they came to the place 
where the bull was. Arriving at the bull the two 
children hesitated for a while, and they started to 
rub the bull’s back and face. While they were doing 
that the bull moved his face against Josephine’s 
dress. So by and by the two children thought it 
would be pleasant to have a ride on the bull’s back 
and they got on. After a while the bull slowly arose 
with the two children on his back. For a few minutes 
the children felt frightened, but when they saw how 
the bull carried them well and safely they were not 
afraid. He walked around the field with Janice and 
Josephine on his back. So they played with the bull 
until the sun sank down below the hills and then they 
hastened home. 

ANN RANGIAWHA, F. IV, 
Te Mata. 


POST-PRIMARY 


Top row (left to right): Noeline Hamill, F. III. Margaret Rendall, F. V Sp. Peter Hargreaves, F. III. Vera Hay, F. IV. Jean 
McPherson, F. III. Second row: Barbara Benton, F. IV. Beatrice Colwell, F. V Sp. Joan Waite, I’. II]. Catherine Benton, F. V. 
Third row: Ann Smith, F. I1V. Leslie Thompson, F. III. Robin Weatherly, F. JII. Robert Fulton, F. Ill. Bottom row: Lois 
Page, F. ITI. Beatrice Foster-Barham, F. IV. June McEnnis, F. III. Hazel Caves, F. IV. 
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THE “GHOST” OF THE HICKS BAY 
RUINS 


The cold concrete walls stood out sharply from 
the afternoon sky. The tall grass and reeds rustled in 
the wind. Barry pushed his way through the shoulder- 
high stems towards the ruins of the freezing works. 
Ever since he had first seen the buildings as he came 
off the winding hills into Hick’s Bay he had been 
waiting impatiently to explore them. 

The bare forbidding walls loomed higher as he 
drew near. He was feeling rather nervous now as he 
remembered the fanciful tales he himself had told 
his smaller brother the previous night. 

Inside the ruins it was nearly dark and musty; 
damp air filtered out through the windows. In the 
dim light he could make out old discarded machines 
and along one wall a big whale boat. He was more 
at ease now as he began to examine the rusty 
machines. He was investigating an old pump when 
he caught sight of a huge boiler-shaped object in a 
room opposite him. He was soon clambering over it 
and at the top he paused to look through what was 
once a window. 

In the distance, beyond the fields of waving grass, 
was the sea. Something else, almost hidden by the 
tall grass caught his eye. It was an old Maori grave- 
yard. Suddenly he recalled the legend of an old 
chief on whose land had been built the now ruined 
freezing works. The chief had not given permission 
for the use of the land and as a result fighting broke 
out. The chief was killed but it was said his spirit 
could not rest and had made the ruins its haunt. 

In spite of himself Barry began to feel oppressed 
and apprehensive. He slithered to the ground and 
made his way to the door into the big main room. 

Suddenly a high, shrill, blood-chilling sound rent 
the eerie silence and some rubble rattled on a con- 
crete floor! Barry, sweating and shivering, shrank 
behind the boiler and cautiously peered into the big 
room. Again the ear-splitting shriek and again the 
sound like someone moving. Barry judged the height 
of the window but it was too high to escape by. 
The only way out was through the main room! Once 
more his thoughts were interrupted by the shriek, 
and the scraping and stumbling sounded nearer. 

Pulling himself together and looking neither right 
nor left he flung himself forward in a desperate dash 
for the entrance. He reached it and without hesitat- 
ing raced towards the fence. 

A bewildered sheep startled by the noise found the 
entrance at last and trotted into the sunshine. 

“Hey, Barry!” 

He swung round. 

“Barry,” said his brother who was sitting on an old 
box by the door, with a blade of grass between his 
thumbs, “Mum says you'll have to hurry if you want 
a swim.” 


MICHAEL MAYSON, F. IV, 
Negaturi. 
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Ian Greeks, Roger Charlton, Kerrin Foster, Ken Jones, John 


Hewison, Tony Tuhea, Robert Hagyard, and Ken Watson with 
Mr Sampson and Mr Muller outside the School. 


—by courtesy, Weekly News, Auckland 


LETTER FROM COOK ISLANDS 


Ruth and I often go swimming in the lagoon. We 
usually swim at half-past four in the afternoons 
when we have finished our lessons. We wear under- 
water goggles and use snorkles. With this apparatus 
we have a good view of everything under the water. 

The differently coloured corals are very beautiful 
under water. They are of all shapes and sizes. Many 
black fish about the size and shape of my hand swim 
around the rocks, also parrot fish which are large, 
green, blue and yellow coloured fish with mouths like 
parrots’ beaks. The smaller fish dart in and out 
amongst the coral reef. These tiny fish have glorious 
colours, some with blue and white strips, some with 
black and white strips. Others are green, white, 
yellow, blue. gold or red, and are all different shapes 
and sizes. Occasionally sea horses go swimming about 
in their strange way; they look like tiny horses 
standing on their tails but they have no legs. 

Some shells we find on rocks; others by following 
the trails they have made as they move about in the 
sand. We sometimes wander about on the reef where 
we find shells and see many brightly coloured crabs, 
and big blue starfish. 

There are many octpuses in ihe lagoon, large and 
small, and another animal which looks like a small 
octopus but is really not. Coral snakes are plentiful, 
some black and white, others grey. Eels are also 
numerous. 

We wish you could come and spend a_ holiday 
with us. Maybe you would not like to swim but 
maybe we could hire a boat with a glass bottom and 
you could see all the glories of the lagoon without 
even getting your feet wet. 


E. MAY MILLER, F. IV, 


Rarotonga. 


THE WIND 


It was three o’clock in the morning when suddenly 
I awoke with such a fright. I heard an almighty 
roar and whistle, then a thud, and thought to myself 
“What on earth is that?” Then the house rolled, 
rocked and shook. All of the windows and doors 
rattled. Pieces of galvanised iron were flying off the 
roofs of the buildings. 


Looking out of my:window I could see it was 
bright moon-light. The big pine trees were swaying, 
almost touching the ground at every gust of wind. 
The westerly was so strong that it blew past my 
window a huge branch, and my bed gave a “buck’”’ 
every now and then. 


After breakfast we went to investigate the dam- 
age. First we noticed a few branches on the back 
lawn and then glancing over towards the hay stack 
we saw that a quarter of the roof was missing. Across 
the paddock we saw pieces of iron and bales of hay. 
Several sheets of corrugated iron were hanging by 
one or two nails on our house roof. Our front lead- 
light bay windows were all pushed in about two 
inches. Just in front of the washhouse window a 
giant pine tree had crashed through the fence. One 
good feature about it was that we didn’t have to go 
far for pine cones! 

That afternoon Dad was speaking to the next door 
neighbour and he said they were lucky to be still on 
the map as he could have sworn that they were 
going to slide off the piles any moment. Mr Camp- 
bell’s single man out at the back station lost the 
complete roof off the stables. 


This is the most terrifying experience I have ever 
had as far as wind is concerned and I hope it will 
never happen again as long as I live. 


ERIN MEIKLE, F. III, 
Taihape. 


Colleen and Beverley Lewis, Susan Vincent, and Gay Thomson 
at the zoo. 


—hby courtesy, Leicagraph Studios, Wellington 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


In the early days the poor people and serfs led 
lives that were rough and full of wars and bloodshed 
not of their own making, with only the Bible to keep 
them from complete disillusionment and to give them 
an inspiration and hope that there would one day be 
peace and plenty. Although few people could read 
in the Dark Ages the Bible stories lived in their 


minds. This was largely due to drama, which 
showed situations and stories they could readily 
understand. 


Dramatic representation evolved from the choir’s 
singing antiphonally. Extra words were added, mak- 
ing a short play illustrating some Bible story, often 
with legends and mediaeval superstitions included. 
These were called miracles and were very important 
in church services during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The simple miracles later changed to bigger, more 
involved plays, or mysteries. A large subject was 
chosen, incorporating many different Bible stories, 
aud the resulting mystery lasted sometimes for three 
or four days. On Corpus Christi Day the mysteries 
were presented, each incident being shown on a 
separate station drawn along the processional route. 
The largely illiterate crowd was drawn intimately 
into the scene by crude humour, making each scene 
memorable to the peasants because they could under- 
stand it clearly, as the actors spoke and acted in 
exactly the same manner as themselves. 

The morality play dramatised the sermon, usually 
representing Vices and Virtues fighting for posses- 
sion of man’s soul. Sometimes the devil was intro- 
duced as a clownish, comical figure. Plays like these 
had more effect than lengthy sermons on the unedu- 
cated masses. 

Interesting survivals of these main types of reli- 
gious drama are the nativity plays, the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau, and Everyman. Nativity plays, 
presented by almost all churches at Christmas, have 
the miracle as their basis. At Oberammergau, in 
Bavaria, every ten years a complete representation 
of the last days of Christ is produced, in thankfulness 
for being delivered from the Great Plague of the 
seventeenth century. It is a true mystery, lasting for 
one whole day. Everyman is a morality showing, in 
the form of an allegory, every man’s need at the time 
of death. 

Even in this “enlightened” age thinkers such as 
George Bernard Shaw have seen that the world needs 
religious faith to give the same hope of peace and 
security as the miracles, mysteries and moralities of 
the Dark Ages gave to the serfs and peasants. Plays 
like St. Joan, To Meet the King, and The Little Man 
are perhaps the forerunners of a mass revival of in- 
terest in the church, leading to international concord. 
In that manner religious plays may affect the whole 
history of the world. 


PATRICIA WILLIAMS, F. VI, 
Kaipara. 
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PORPOISES 


We were steaming down the Kenepuru Sounds one 
morning, on our way to see some sheep that Dad 
wished to buy. The sea was calm and we were 
watching the gannets diving all round us, when sud- 
denly we noticed a school of porpoises coming up 
the Sounds. 

They were leaping right out of the sea and diving 
back again, hitting the water with a loud cracking 
sound. Dad told us they would probably come right 
up to the launch, and play alongside, for they 
seem to like doing this. 

I was not very pleased at the thought as they 
seemed such large things and I felt nervous in case 
they came too close. In a very short time the por- 
poises had arrived and in the excitement of watching 
their antics I forgot about being afraid. 

They dived right under the launch from side to 
side and we could feel the launch give a slight roll 
as they did so. The frisking and playing lasted for 
quite a while, and then Dad told us to wait until 
most of the porpoises were leaping in the air, and 
then clap our hands loudly. The porpoises dived 
from sight and for a few minutes all was quiet. Sud- 
denly they surfaced again some distance away and 
in a flurry of white water they disappeared round 
a point. They had been frightened by our clapping. 


BETH ASHTON, F. ITI, 
Picton. 


OMELETTE UNLIMITED 


One warm summer evening, when Mum and Dad 
had been working late in the garden, we received a 
car-load of unexpected guests. Mum rushed inside 
to tidy herself while the well-dressed guests sat prim 
and erect on the edges of their chairs. Dad hur- 
riedly milked the cows, and came into the dairy 
with a brimming bucket of milk to do the separating. 

Just as he stepped up on to a box to tip the milk 
into the separator, he caught the pocket of his coat 
in a tap. Still holding the bucket he fell backwards 
into an enormous box of eggs! With the bucket still 
cradled in his arms, Dad struggled to his feet, again 
catching his clothing in the tap and falling back 
with a still louder crash into what now remained of 
the eggs. 

Mum, hearing the noise in the dairy, ran out to 
see what had happened. There was Dad covered 
from head to foot with foaming new milk, sit- 
ting in the box of eggs, the bucket still clutched in 
his arms! ' 

Roaring with laughter, Mum staggered back to the 
kitchen. 

“Sid’s — sitting — in the eggs!” she gasped to the 
puzzled guests. The good people smiled politely, and 
glanced apprehensively at each other and at the 
door. 


}>? 


A very red-faced and sheepish Dad came creeping 
in, dripping uncooked omelette on to the carpet. 
(Nore: This incident is true. It occurred at the 
end of the Second World War when we milked 
several cows and kept about forty hens as a special 
war effort.) 
LINDSAY WILKINSON, F. V, 
Nenthorn. 


RESCUING MY FRIEND 


It was a bright summer’s day so we decided to 
go blackberry picking. My mother cut us a picnic 
lunch and soon my friend and I set off over the 
hills. After walking for a while we came to a clear- 
ing and saw many big juicy blackberries. I quickly 
set to work to fill my basket. 

After a short time I turned round to see how full 
my friend’s basket was. It was then that I noticed 
she was nowhere in sight. As I was looking round I 
heard a faint cry for help which came from the 
middle of the blackberry bush. I crept to the side 
of the bush and looked over. I could only see the top 
of her head for she had fallen in a hole. 

Round about lay a few long dead tea-tree sticks. 
I quickly gathered a bundle and laid it across 
the blackberries. Then suddenly I remembered I 
had brought a rope with me, so I fetched my rope 
and crept out on the sticks. I then threw one end of 
the rope to her and held the other end tight. I 
pulled hard and she slowly came out. When she was 
out and was on solid ground again she just looked 
like a negro. She was covered with dirt and looked 
quite pale. We finished filling our baskets and hurried 
home. We had had enough adventures for the day. 


GRACE STABLES, F. III, 


Dargaville. 


AT ENDEAVOUR INLET 


It is a lovely day today, blowing a light southerly 
and the sea is doing well at being calm. Our launch 
Mercury is up on the beach and we are going to 
paint it when Dad gets home. 

I got up at three o’clock on Friday morning and 
shot an opossum with my twenty-two rifle. I did not 
go back to bed after that but stayed up and speared 
a shark, an octopus and an eel. 

Goats’ milk is richer than cows’ milk and is very 
creamy. Our goats give four pints of milk a day each 
and it keeps us going. We have a pedigree billy goat 
called Myx. Good milking goats do not have much 
smell at all if they are kept clean. 


ROGER HEWINSON, F. III, 


Endeavour Inlet. 


EELING 


By hurricane lamp-light we walked down to the 
creek. A short cut was necessary to avoid the thick 
overgrown bush. John happened to tread on some 
thistles which made him hop most of the way to the 
creek. When we arrived I probed around in search 
of our “pet” mountain trout, but not a sign of life 
was to be seen. We next went to a pool in which a 
crafty eel had his home. Yes, it was there! With silent 
movements I aimed my spear at the wriggling shape. 
Plop! The spear missed! No hope of finding the eel 
now, for it had immediately wriggled into its incon- 
spicuous hole somewhere under the bank. John and 
I poked around, only to stir up an obscurity of mud. 

“Tt has gone,’ was the doleful remark. 

Away downstream I visited certain holes in which 
I expected to see eels. But to our disappointment 
none were seen. We slowly made our way back up 
again on to the track. A path through a bog with 
numerous cutty-grass patches, around a slip and up a 
face brought us to our destination. We sat down for 
a rest. 

“T think I shall just go and have a look at that 
pool with the mountain trout in again, Les.” 

“You never know. He might come out,” answered 


Les. 
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“We'll stay here,” replied John. 

When I reached the brink I stepped into the 
water with one foot. Something darted. Where was 
it? 

“Hey! I see the trout!’ I called in a muffled tone. 
This brought Les and John over quickly. I poised 
my spear. Plunk! 

“Bother, missed again. It is too quick.” I climbed 
on to the opposite bank. 

“T wonder if I can tread on that mud bank in the 
centre there? I would be able to see more from 
there,’ I asked myself aloud. “I’ll see, with the 
spear.” I pushed my spear into the mud, leaning 
over from the bank at the same time. “Wo-ops! It’s 
still going in.” 

Suddenly I felt myself going in. I tried to regain 
my balance by pressing on the spear handle. It just 
made the spear go in the mud further. 

Splash-sh! “Ha! Ha! Ha! Look at him,” from 
Les and John. I fell slowly on my side. I was 
laughing, too, before I had fully dragged myself out 
of the water. Gradually I stood up, feeling the cold 
water run down my back behind my clammy shirt. 

“Well, that’s done it!’ I answered. 


ROSS HALIBURTON, F. V, 


Kotemaori. 
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FROM KNEE HILL 


Standing on the Knee Hill, or, using its correct 
namc, Rangitihia, we may get a marvellous view 
over the entire station. To the south-west the country 
is undulating, with patches of bush scattered care- 
lessly about. There is very little grass land and in 
some places the fern is almost shoulder high. There 
are many tiny gullies, which may be impassable 
during the winter on account of bogs. One of the 
remarkable things about that view are the hills, 
which suddenly rise from the ground, the majority 
shaped exactly like cones. Most of these hills are 
bare, although one or two have a few trees on their 
sides, and a few others are almost covered in gorse 
or fern. Looking left one sees two lakes, surrounded 
by rushes and fern, and to the right are the sand- 
banks. These banks are in most places covered in 
kopi bush, but in some places the sand has blown 
in and trees have died. Patches of sand are now 
lying where bush used to grow, and a strong-smelling 
sand plant is growing in place of them. Small tufts 
of very green grass, marram grass, and rushes mingle 
together over dead logs, and between are one or two 
wrinkled old macrocarpa trees. 


HILARY OUSEY, F. V, 
Chatham Islands. 


AT STEWART ISLAND 


During my holidays I will be helping Dad to run 
pleasure trips and fishing trips on our boat. We 
will also be going out to our farm. When we go out 
on the pleasure trips we will take the people to all 
places of interest up Paterson’s Inlet. 

One place is the old whaling base which the 
Norwegians used in about 1928. Another place is the 
Island Ulva where once was the most Southern 
Post Office in N.Z. and maybe in the world. This 
island is a bird sanctuary. 

When we visit our farm in the holidays we will 
be dipping the sheep. We do this by mixing sheep 
dip powder in water and pouring it over their backs. 
There are mutton birds on our farm too. The holes 
they live in are about three feet deep in the ground. 
Very soon they will fly away and leave their young 
birds in the holes. The older birds that are flying 
away fly to America where they will stay until next 
spring. During the May holidays a great number of 
people come to Stewart Island and I will be kept 
busy helping Dad. 

It will be good fun, too, as we will land at certain 
places and boii the billy. I do not get paid, but Dad 
says the experience will help me to make a living on 
Stewart Island when I am older. 


HERBERT HANSEN, F. III, 
Stewart Island. 
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OUR. MILL 


Everywhere about us there is beautiful lush green 
bush and great bluffs. A few miles away down at 
Patarau the Tasman sea comes roaring in. Sometimes 
you can hear a dull booming sound and that is the 
s@a, 

A few years ago a boat used to come in the 
entrance and take away the timber from our mill. 
But now it has stopped and Kirby’s Carriers trans- 
port it to Nelson. From there it goes to Wellington 
by boat. 

Coal is taken from our mine by coal trucks which 
come out every day. 


BEVERLEY GIBBS, F. III, 
Collingwood. 


MR BALL DIPS HIS SHEEP 


Mr Jack Ball, owner of “Balls Clearing’ in the 
early days, decided to dip his sheep. Even in those 
days, about 1900, it was compulsory to dip sheep, 
and as concrete dips such as we know them today 
were unthought of, Mr Ball was going to use a large 
barrel. He was a_strong-minded, powerful man, 
originally from Yorkshire, and had been used to 
“roughing it” on out-back places, so the inconveni- 
ences of this task of manhandling each sheep by him- 
self did not deter him. 

Mr Ball and his one-eyed dog mustered up the 
flock. He mixed the dip and almost filled the barrel 
with it, thei ran a sheep into a corner, grabbed it, 
and dumped it into the barrel. The large wether 
kicked and grunted as the cold dip reached its skin 
and thrust out its hind legs in an effort to escape. 
Sitting on its rump with its legs straight out, the 
wether became securely jammed in the barrel. Try 
as he would, Mr Ball could not lift the animal out. 
Its sodden wool made it nearly twice its usual 
weight and each time he put his arms around 
its middle to lift it, its toes hopelessly dug into the 
wooden side. 

Mr Ball stood back to survey matters. As the 
stranded animal struggled the barrel rocked. Calmly 
Mr Ball advanced. He tipped the barrel sideways; 
away ran the dipped wether and away ran the dip! 

Rather than be beaten Mr Ball paid a visit to the 
village of Puketitiri where he borrowed a watering- 
can, Arriving back at the sheep-yards he mixed more 
dip and filled the can. He crowded the sheep into a 
little pen and sprinkled dip over their backs. Some 
dip ran off on to the ground, but some seeped through 
their wool and trickled down their sides. 

When the “dipping” had been done Mr Ball leaned 
on the fence and studied his flock. 

“Ah weel,” he said, “Ye'll smill like it, anyway!” 


PAMELA LEWIS, F. V Sp., 
Puketitiri. 
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THE WATERFALL 


Before we reached it we could hear its muftled 
roar which seemed to fill the whole air and come 
from every direction. As we turned the corner we 
were met by the cold feeling of spray on our faces, 
and on looking up we saw towering above us the 
waterfall. The turbulent water came tumbling over 
the roof of the waterfall in one great cascade of 
shining foam, and as it fell it was caught by the 
sun and became a beautiful perpetual rainbow. Be- 
neath lay the shining amber rocks which had been 
pounded as smooth as silk over the years by the con- 
stant flow of water. They sent the water flyrng in all 
directions, mostly to fall again into the whirlpool at 
the foot of the fall. 

FENTON KELLY, F. V, 
Hastings. 


I AM A PENNY 


I was born in a mint and started life from there, 
all nice and bright. That was away back in 1913, 
but since then J have travelled very much and have 
been in many pockets, hands and lands. I have seen 
many people, rich and poor. 

The bank took charge of me from the mint and 
put me in a large vault with a lot of other pennies, 
many that had been born at the same time as myself. 
I lay in the vault for a number of months till a 
portly little man took me to his grocery shop and 
just threw me in the till with some other pennies, 
some of them quite old. 

One day a young man came into the shop for 
some stores, for his mother, I discovered later. I 
was taken from the till and placed in the young 
man’s hand by the fat little grocer who brightly 
said to my new owner, “Your. change, sir. It looks 
as though the war is almost with us now. It will be 
terrible.” 

“Yes,” replied my new owner, “things do look 
bad. I think I'll enlist when I get a chance.” 

I went with the man to a nice little cottage where 
he was greeted at the door by a small, white-haired 
old lady, to whom he gave the messages. He was 
handing her the change when he spotted me. He 
picked me up from amongst the other coins and 
said, “I shall keep this new penny, for luck, mother.” 
He put me in a little leather bound box on his dress- 
ing table and there I stayed for what seemed an 
endless time. I was wondering whether I should ever 
get out of this place when one day someone opened 
the lid and Tom stood there. He was in uniform. 
He took me out of the box and put me in a thing 
he called a wallet. We went away ina train to a large 
place where thousands of other men were. We only 
stayed there a couple of months; then we went in 
another train which brought us to a wharf. From 
there we went on to a ship to Egypt, a strange 
land. I didn’t like it; I was hot and sticky all the 
time I was there. We saw Greece and Crete and 
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Italy and many times I was worried in case Tom 
would spend me. He was often short of money on 
leave and in the canteens. But he always managed 
to keep hold of me. 

One time Tom was badly wounded, and all the 
time he was in hospital I was in a dark locker beside 
his bed. The doctors and I were very worried about 
him. But in a couple of months he was well again, 
and [ was in his wallet going wherever he went. 

We were four years away from home now and one 
day I heard Tom give a wild whoop. He had been 
told that they were heading home the following 
week. 

Tom was glad to be home to see his mother again. 
“Tm sure my lucky penny is to be thanked for my 
safe return, Mother.” 

I felt very proud, and yesterday after all those 
years I heard the same words again, and felt as I 
did on the day of Tom’s safe return. 

The one who said those words yesterday was 
Tom's eldest son. He carries me on a little chain 
around his neck and he had just passed a special 
examination, with colours flying. I wonder what the 
future has in store for Tom junior and his lucky 
penny, me? 

TOMMY HURLEY, F-. III, 
Gisborne. 


THE CAT WHICH COULD TALK 


Sandy Mac is a very amazing cat. One evening 
while I was sitting by the fire talking, Sandy sat 
up, stretched, yawned and said, “Pam, I’m bored. 
What shall we do? Would you like me to tell you 
what silly hens you have?” 

“No,” I said. “They might hear you and not lay 
any more eggs for us.” 

“Very well, then,” said the cat. “I’ll tell you of 
some adventures I’ve had, starting with the one I 
had last night. I had just gone outside when a big 
black shadow came round the corner of the house. 
I realised it was the cat that had taken a piece of 
fur out of me last week so I pounced on him, giving 
him such a fright that he turned and ran. 

“Then there was the night when I was not very 
big, that a car hit me on my side. I staggered across 
the road and slumped down in the long grass where 
I stayed for three days eating grass only, and licking 
my wound carefully until I had enough strength to 
hobble home to the garage. So now you know why I 
cried when you picked me up. It’s nearly better now. 
A few more licks will see it cleared up.” 

Well Sandy went on to tell me more of his adven- 
tures until at last he said, “Dear me, I’m so tired I 
think T’ll go to sleep again. Goodnight, Pam.” 

“Goodnight,” I said, and he curled up in his 
basket and was soon fast asleep. 


PAM FIRMAN, F-. III, 
Dargaville. 


THAT CAMPING TRIP! 


Cedric, my brother, and I decided that we would 
ride our horses over to the West Coast. We planned 
to take a tent, two sleeping bags, and not much 
food because we would stop at towns on the way. 

At last we were ready to start. After saddling 
up our horses, we fastened our belongings on to the 
saddles. We said good-bye and started on the road 
to Hanmer. 

We decided that we could travel fifty miles in a 
day and get to Hanmer by nightfall. At about twelve 
o’clock we dismounted and ate our lunch by a roar- 
ing creek. Half an hour later we continued on our 
way. We decided not to go to Hanmer itself but to 
camp at the first water past Hanmer Junction. Dur- 
ing the afternoon we got our horses to canter for a 
few miles. 

At about five o’clock we found the ideal camping 
ground with plenty of running water. There was even 
a pool to swim in. We pitched our tent and gathered 
wood to make a fire. Soon the billy was boiling and 
some fat sausages sizzling in the pan. After we had 
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eaten a large meal we went for a walk leaving the 
horses tethered. 

The next day we set off early hoping to get a long 
way. Soon the sun was blazing down on us unmerci- 
fully. At twelve o’clock we had arrived at Maruia 
Springs and we had a swim before having our lunch. 
A hard ride in the afternon and we arrived at a 
good camping spot on the other side of Reefton. 

Next morning the way was easy so we hoped to 
travel a good seventy miles. As we were going to 
Lake Brunner we turned off before getting to Grey- 
mouth. The bush was beautiful along the road to 
Lake Brunner and there were many tree ferns. We 
made camp at one of the many snow-fed rivers. 

I shall never forget waking up early the next 
morning to hear the birds singing — a chorus of 
native birds. After a good breakfast we made our 
way to Lake Brunner. 

We stayed a week in this beautiful spot before 
we set out on the return journey. We had had a 
very enjoyable camping holiday. 

ROBERT HAGYARD, F.V, 
Christchurch. 
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THE CIRCUS 


Last Friday Alison and I went to the circus. It 
was a lovely night with a velvet black sky lit up by 
a full moon and millions of twinkling stars. The 
dazzling lights, bright colours, and noisy shrieks of 
the crowds attracted thousands of people. 

We looked at some of the sideshows, then started 
towards the Big Top so that we could get a good 
seat. Gradually the people seeped into the tent till 
at last it was full. 

Suddenly a trumpet blew and blue lights were 
switched on, Five lovely white mares galloped into 
the ring; they were like fairy horses with their dark, 
limpid eyes and long flowing manes and tails. Each 
on its back had a young child standing who danced 
prettily to elfin music. 

Next came a jolly band cf clowns dressed in gaudy 
jackets and brightly patched trousers. Their hideously 
painted faces wore impish grins as they played silly 
tricks on one another and turned somersaults and 
rode trick bicycles. The wild animals’ act came after 
that with noble elephants, savage-looking tigers, lions 
and a dear little leopard cub. There were trained 
seals and little chattering monkeys dressed in bright 
clothes, a mother zebra and her foal, and a young 
bear who danced to band music. Although the act 
was good Alison and J felt immense pity for them, as 
we had seen their miserably small cages behind one of 
the tents. 

When the juggler did his part all the audience 
laughed. He was a handsome Indian dressed only in 
a lemon turban and a purple sarong. First he threw 
six eggs into the air, but when they came down there 
were six fluffy yellow ducklings nestled in his hands. 
Everyone enjoyed him; he did some magician tricks, 
tight-rope walking and sword-swallowing as well as 
juggling. 

Last of all came the trapeze artists. They were five 
lovely girls wearing soft green ballet frocks spangled 
with silver sequins. There were stars in their hair. 
High, high above us they swung; somersaulting, fly- 
ing from one trapeze to another. It was a dangerous 
act and each time a girl left one trapeze to catch 
another my heart was in my mouth. At last the show 
finished with all the performers including the ani- 
mals marching round the ring. 


BEATRICE FOSTER-BARHAM, F. IV, 
Nelson. 


DISASTER 


It happened on a beautiful day, too beautiful to 
be overshadowed by disaster. Bill, whistling happily, 
strode over to his horse Lucky. A magnificent beast 
he was, with a shiny chestnut coat. Lucky acted 
queerly when his master reached the yard, and 
instead of coming up to Bill, raced down the other 
end of the paddock. Bill chased after and whispering 
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soothing words into Lucky’s ear, slipped the bridle 
over his head and led him to the stables. 

Nothing unusual happened while Bill rode round 
his beat until they came to the cutting. This, a 
narrow track with a sheer drop to the river, takes 
nerve to cross. Bill slipped from the saddle and pre- 
pared to lead Lucky across. Below someone whistled 
and, peering down, Bill caught sight of John crossing 
the river. 

Just when he was making good progress Lucky 
stood stock still. He trembled, shook, then with a 
piercing whinney toppled over the edge. 

Below John swung round and gave a yell as the 
rubble sped down upon him. He dug his heels in his 
horse’s flanks and rode hard. Above, a terrified Bill 
gazed down into the river and_ said, ‘‘Goodbye, 
Lucky, old boy.” 

GLADYS HAYDEN, F. III, 
Whatatutu. 


A MILL AT MAKORARA 


The mill Dad works in belongs to Gardner and 
Yeoman. The name of this place is Makorara, near 
the Makorara River. There are seven people working 
in the mill. The mill starts at seven o’clock and stops 
at half-past four. About seven o’clock Mr Yeoman 
takes the log truck six miles up the bush and the 
three men who chop down the trees follow on in a 
car. 

At a quarter to seven on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays the mail truck leaves here and goes to 
Waipawa, which is thirty-one miles away. It collects 
the mail and any groceries the people between here 
and Onga Onga want. Every second Friday of a 
month the mill closes for half a day and most people 
in the mill zo to Waipawa. We go to Hastings, sixty- 
five miles away. 

On the other side of the river there is a cliff 
which is two hundred feet high. In winter when there 
is a lot of rain some of the cliff slips away. Last 
winter we had a flood and the river came right into 
our back yard. 

We swim over the gap in a smaller river than the 
Makorara. There is a school here with fifteen pupils. 
I like living here and in many ways I would like to 
stay. 

LEONIE KINNEY, F. III, 


Waipawa. 


LIMERICK 


There was an old person of Dover 

Who rushed through a field of blue clover; 
But some very large bees 
Stung him on the knees, 

Which made him cry out and fall over. 


BARBARA BARNS, F. III, 


Hunterville. 
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GRAN 


Ward two would not be Ward two withcut our 
Gran. Long fine white silky hair tied back with a 
pink ribbon, horn-rimmed glasses and the sweetest 
wrinkled face — that’s Gran. To all outward appear- 
ances she is the nicest old lady. 

But Gran wanders in time. She often thinks she is 
back on the farm at Thames, where she spent her 
early married life. Although her husband is dead 
now, when she is alone in her single room, she calls 
out to him, “Harold! Come on Harold! Are you 
scared to come home to your old woman? Scared 
you'll get a black eye?” She has remarkable hearing 
for her age, If we chuckle at her talk, she retorts with, 
“Come and let me out. Giggling away to your- 
selves!” 

Often she sits on the edge of her bed, brown- 
stockinged legs dangling, pyjama coat and _ pink 
bloomers on show, clutching her purse in one hand 
and her old grey blanket in the other, firmly insist- 
ing that she can’t stay for lunch as she is just off to 
catch the bus to Thames! 

But on visiting days she is the quietest old lady, 
sitting in her cane chair, enveloped in her warm red 
dressing-gown, propped up with pillows, reading. 


CAROLYN WILTON, F. IV, 
Auckland. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
EXHIBITION WEEK 


One morning as I was listening to a School 
assembly by Mr Le Petit, I heard him announcing 
that an Exhibition Week was coming off soon. Im- 
mediately I pricked up my ears to find out about it. 

The following day I wrote to the School to get 
further information about billeting and _ travelling 
arrangements. Within a fortnight I had everything 
ready to go. I received a letter from my billetors 
asking me to stay on for the week-end; this I did 
with no persuasion. 

On arriving in Wellington I found my billetors 
easily. They lived at Karori,-so we had to travel by 
trolley-bus to get there. 

Next day at the opening I met a boy from Christ- 
church, and we spent the week together until he left 
by ferry on Saturday night. 

We had a full day on Tuesday, eyeing the great 
display of pupils’ work, and meeting various teachers. 
By Friday we both had the same opinion. It was the 
best week we had ever had. 

Besides what we saw with the School, we went to 
various things ourselves, such as the Ford factory 
and the Observatory. 

We were sorry to part, but hoped we would meet 
again at the break-up or sooner. We had each others’ 
address so that we might correspond. 

GORDON EAGLE, F. IV, 


Paioka. 
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I HAVE A GOLDFISH 


I have a gold fish. He is not a big fellow but he 
fills my kitchen with light and energy. 

His life with its dangers and lighter moments is 
lived in ten gallons of water in a large glass bowl 
on the bench. The light filters through the weed on 
top of the bowl, and reflects his shining scales. His 
every movement brings a change of light from red 
to red and yellow, yellow to red. He twinkles like a 
star on a frosty night, as he twists and turns, goes 
up or down, now a flash of his white belly, now an 
on-coming head, now a streak of red, as he speeds 
to the back of his bowl. 

He is never really still. He may drift slowly to the 
bottom, draw into his mouth a heap of debris, raise 
himself slowly, and blow the lot against the walls of 
his bowl. Then again he may spend some time with 
his mouth at water level, drawing in water from the 
very surface of his bowl. Then suddenly with a great 
surge of energy and head half out of the water, he 
shoots around the top of his bowl and plunges into 
the depths again 

I have never bothered to name him, as we don’t 
need to converse to keep our mutual feeling of com- 
radeship. 

At feed time I can be sure he will be waiting with 
his nose pressed against the edge of his bowl. If I 
am late with his tea his very actions let me know 
that he is upset. His whole body seems to say, “How 
would you like to be kept waiting if you had only 
one meal a day?” 

I find it much better to be right on time, as you 
can guess. 

JANET EVANS, F. III, 
Thames Valley. 


FALSE ALARM 


One lonely night after a party with some friends 
I was walking through a deserted part of the town. 
Somewhat apprehensively I looked around me at the 
lonely forbidding houses which surrounded me and 
all but shut out the stars which gleamed high above 
me. It was certainly not a night to be alone. 

Suddenly through the still night came a clanking 
and an eerie moan. I stopped. I froze in my tracks. 
Surely I had been mistaken. But no, there it was 
again. It came from the huge derelict house just 
opposite me. What had made it? I decided to find 
out. With legs not too steady I walked across to the 
house and through the door. Just as I crossed the 
threshold there was a tremendous clanking and some- 
thing rolled down the stairs past me, and out on to 
the roadway with a terrible spine-chilling noise. It 
stopped. I looked about me. At about head height 
were two flaming balls of green. They were eyes, but 
of what? I took a step forward. As I put my foot 
down there was a blood-curdling shriek, and some- 
thing warm and furry landed full in my face and all 
but knocked me over. Then came the clanking again. 


In all the excitement I had forgotten my _ torch. 
Snatching it out of my pocket I turned it on to see 
a cat and kittens. One of them had caught its paw 
in a length of chain. In trying to free it the mother 
had been biting its paw to try to get it off and had 
thus caused the kitten to squeal. When the kitten 
heard me it tried to get away and upset a bucket at 
the top of the stairs. The yellow eyes belonged to the 
mother cat which had jumped at me. 

After freeing the kitten I went on my way much 
relieved. 

TONY SAVAGE, F. IV, 
Huia. 


OUR TRIP 


Last winter we went for our holidays to the Wai- 
kato. As it was after the flood it was interesting to 
see, specially in the Mercer area where the river 
overflowed its banks. 

After leaving Bombay we noticed big sheets of 
water lying on most of the low-lying land. Some 
farms were completely under water, while homes 
were marooned from the highway. It was a funny 
sight seeing small boats of all shapes and sizes being 
tied up ready for transport. 

Making Cambridge our headquarters we man- 
aged to get quite a lot of sightseeing done. One trip 
included the hydro-dams. First we visited Karapiro 
which I thought had the best surroundings. Next 
was the Whakamaru Dam which was still under con- 
struction and very interesting The Maraetai was next 
on the programme. This is the biggest dam in the 
North Island. Atiamuri like Whakamaru was still 
unfinished. The roads leading to all the dams were 
lovely highways going through pine forests. 

Another interesting event was a visit to the Kawe- 
rau paper mill. Leaving Cambridge early one morn- 
ing we spent a while in Rotorua and then visited 
Roto-Iti, Roto-Eha, and went through Hongi’s track 
to the Roto-Ma lake. After admiring the lakes and 
taking coloured photos we proceeded on our way 
to Kawerau, There we were just in time to watch 
a huge crane lifting a load of tremendous logs into 
a big shute. 

As our colour photos were a success, we have 
something to remind us of a lovely trip through the 
Waikato. 

PETER HARGREAVES, F. III, 
Kaiwaka. 


THE FLOOD 


Waking one morning to the sound of the younger 
children’s cries and exclamations, I jumped out of 
bed and went to the window. There before my eyes 
was Our tomato crop completely covered in water 
and on the top bobbed merrily little red tomatoes. 
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Across the drive at the bottom of the hill was about 
one foot of water which the children lost no time 
in getting to. Across the road and over the railway 
line 50 acres of land was completely submerged. I 
went down to the bridge, where the water was about 
five feet below the bridge. 

In the afternoon we all set off for Reikorangi to 
see my Aunt and Uncle. We arrived to find them 
hurriedly loading furniture on to a truck. Their 
house was in grave danger of being carried away 
by the river. After we had helped them to shift into 
another house further up the road, we had _ after- 
noon tea and came home to our flooded garden. 


PATSY KEMSLEY, F III, 


Waikanae. 


WINTER DAWN 


It was a winter’s dawn, calm, clear and perfect. 
The sun was beneath the horizon, and the moon, 
still luminous in sky, shed an ethereal glow upon the 
land. The mist lay over the swamp like drifts of 
candy-floss with wispy tendrils curled into every 
hollow. Bush and field lay wet and dark and the 
birds were not yet singing. Slowly the moon began to 
fade, as the sun hurled up waves of brighter and 
brighter light. Then smoothly and swiftly, the sun, a 
molten orb of fire, slid up and over the horizon. The 
sea became a pane of flashing light, the mist a multi- 
coloured haze. Flowers and bushes, their colour 
restored by the sunlight, glistened with new radiance. 
Birds sang loud and sweet their opinion of the new 
day and the moon, a pale disc in the great bright 
sky, gazed wistfully down. 


NAOMI ROBINSON, F. IV, 


Whangarei. 


AFTER THE RAIN 


The rain is over! Contentedly the cows graze or 
peacefully chew their cud in the deep green pas- 
tures of the river flats, while on the big hill behind 
the lambs skip. 

The clumps of totara and puriri trees are pretty 
with an occasional cabbage tree or punga fern find- 
ing protection beneath their leafy branches. The 
river twists through native trees and willows. 

On the big dead tree two black shags sit or dive to 
catch an unwary eel as it slithers through the waters 
below. The tuis flit from tree to tree while the 
thrush on the lawn flies off to its nest with her 
beak full of unwary worms. 

The red roofs and white gleaming paint of the 
two houses sparkle in the sunlight above the sur- 
rounding trees and hedges, while the bushclad hills 
in the distance stand out clearly. 


AUDREY LLOYD, F. IV, 
Kaeo, 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


One word for the phrase “lasting a short time” is 
“ice-cream”. 
Put down a list of pests you have seen in the bush. 
Flies, deer, pigs, lawyers. 
* * * * 
Before trains were invented, what animal was most 
widely used for transport? The bullock. 
Name three ways in which we use this animal 
now. Oxo, soups, and roast beef. 
Lambs are mustard in the summer. 
A dictionary is a place where you find words you 
have never heard of. 
A plant that comes up every year is a bloomer. 
* * * % 
River water is used for making dames. 
* % x * 


What was a Roman legion? 
Rome was not built in a day. 


SUPERVISORS BEWARE! % x * % 
i iow to iake % aw den Question: How does parliament get money to pay 
Orders from Correspondence School. pensions? 


I messed up Willie’s tenth day’s work. 
al : Answer: They take bags round to people’s houses so 
they can fill them with scraps so they can sell 


‘ : them. 
Suddenly sheets of corrugated iron, timber and ca i t * * 


glass came tumbling down in front of the car. We 
were wondering how Mum was faring at home 
alone. Dad wasn’t. He was wondering if the garage 
doors were still on or if the mail box had blown Answer: Missionaries and maize. 


away. *% at * * 
ie + * * 


Extract from Composition 


Question: What is the main diet of the African 
natives? 


From Pupils’ Letters bien 
I have studied general science and biology before, BS ce = ier 
but not malnutrition. 
x x + x 
I am afraid that your letter telling me what correc- 
tions 1 had to do was swept up with other rubbish. 
# * * 
Howlers 


Budget is a system of worrying about your money 
before you spend it instead of afterwards. 


% * * % 


The widow’s mite. This means that the widow 
was looking after a small insect 


‘ . Ss Lindsay Cook, who went from Taihape to Palmerston to see 
Universal suffrage is when the adult citizens of the Vulcan, but was so absorbed in his new book that he 


either sex suffer for the changes that take place in almost missed seeing it. 
their country. —by courtesy of The Times, Palmerston North. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


NATURALISTS’ CLUB AND 
SCHOOL MUSEUM 


ATURALISTS clue 
OL MUSEUM 


This year’s work was marked by an increase in 
members’ contributions and by our display at the 
June Exhibition. A big table full of exhibits, and 
above an attractive poster with the club’s title and 
motto, brought the display to the eyes of many 
visitors. The poster’s caption read: ‘A young natural- 
ist at work’, and underneath was pinned a sequence 
of six enlargements taken from the School film, show- 
ing Lindsay Wilkinson at her terrarium, feeding the 
green gecko with honey water. Next was the glass 
with the big spider she had found and Lindsay draw- 
ing the spider in her observation diary. 

In a show case was part of the fine shell collection 
of Patricia Granger of Charleston, near Westport, and 
many specimens from our School Museum. Among 
them was a stone club, probably of pre-Maori times. 
Mr Stratford of the Croixelles, Marlborough, 


brought this club with him and has lent it to our 
museum, It will be examined by a scientist as it may 
be of historical interest. 

Asetoa Pilisi, who is the winner of the Derek 
Beckett Memorial Cup, sent colourful crab backs and 
a fair-sized clam shell. In front of the show case 
there were many projects and nature diaries spread - 
out: the bird census books of Pamela Lewis; the 
illustrated booklets of Lois Page; Lindsay Wilkinson’s 
projects, among them her newest, The Kingdom of 
Solomon, a thirty-two page account of her observa- 
tions on the green gecko and two whistling frogs; a 
carefully labelled book with New Zealand native 
plants compiled by Barbara Barns (F. III); an excel- 
lent diary with photographs from David Blanshard, 
Stephens Isiand. Our club’s display drew the atten- 
tion of thousands of visitors. 

The club library has been enriched by a number of 
new books and our two-monthly bulletins Nature 
have contained contributions by leading scientists and 
many extracts from members’ letters. 

Our thanks and best wishes go to all members and 
contributors. 


STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB 


There have been three important events for the 
Stamp Club this year. First, there was the issue of 
stamps to mark the centenary of the transport of 
frozen meat from New Zealand. Then there was the 
stamp to commemorate the foundation of the Plunket 
Infant Nursing and Clinic Services instituted by the 
late Sir Truby King. Last there was the work of 
preparing entries for the Correspondence School’s 
1957 Exhibition held in June. 

The warm congratulations of the Club Committee 
are extended to the following pupils who entered such 
pleasing exhibits: Judith Hammond (F. V) — a very 
fine selection; Vivienne Hammond (S. 4) — also a 
delightful group; Valerie Wilkinson (F. IV) — a very 
creditable entry; Robin Weatherly (F. III) — a pleas- 
ing selection; Robin Schwass (F. III) — nice work; 
Gae Luders and Sylvia Kearney (F. II) and Jocelyn 
Wood (IF. I) - all good entries. 

The committee also expresses its thanks to all those 
who have sent in stamps for Health Camps. 
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ANIMAL WELFARE CLUB 


The Dick boys, Lilybank, Lake Tekapo, with a baby chamois. 
Bruce (S. 4), Neill (P. 2), Colin (S. 2.). 


As this was an Exhibition year we were able to 
meet some of our club members in person -- always 
a great pleasure. We have had many interesting 
le.ters from members. Here are extracts from a few 
of them: 


Maureen Swan says: “My 1954 pet lamb Gardenia 
had a lamb Jast year and this year she had triplets, 
twe girls and a boy. I called them Sally, Mabel and 
David. I am feeding Sally on the bottle as a sheep 
can only feed two lambs. It is our first set of triplet 
lambs for 11 years.” 


Gaeleen Gordon: “I have a large black and white 
cat called Panda. He follows me everywhere. One day 
I decided to go and have a look at all the new foals, 
which were about three miles from home. I caught a 
horse and immediately set out. As I came to the 
place where I had a good view of the horses grazing 
I heard a soft mew behind me. IJ looked around and 
to my horror discovered that Panda had followed 
me. His long tongue was hanging out. I was very 
angry at the sight of him as I knew I would have 
to carry him home on the horse. 


“When I reached home everyone burst into gales 
of laughter when they heard about Panda. I thought 
it was a bit funny then, too.” 


Helen Holder: “‘We have a new kitten. It is so small 
but it has such a big meow! Starlight is very fresh. 
This morning when I was putting my lamb in another 


paddock and giving him some bread Starlight was 
bucking about in his paddock. He rushed up to me, 
grabbed some bread, then rushed off again. I think he 
might have been keeping warm as it was rather 
chilly.” 


Wendy Gale: “I have a pup of my very own now. 
I call him Chum. He’s a strong-eye. The manager 
gave me a lamb to put splints on. It had broken its 
two front legs. My kitten is as cheeky as ever. As 
soon as Mum and Dad get up in the morning and 
open the back door in comes my kitten straight into 
the bedroom and on to the bed.” 


John Kirkpatrick: “I was tossed off a young horse 
the other day; took some skin off my face and back. 
He’s only a small horse but can he buck! His name 
is Topper and when he is quiet David or Sam is 
going to ride him. At the rate he’s going he’s more 
in Sarm’s line.” 


Alison Watkins: “I am learning to ride Mum’s 
horse Polly. Yesterday I fell off and scraped my 
face, I have a pet sheep called Brownie. We called 
him Brownie because he had brown ears when he was 
a iamb. He hasn’t brown ears now. We have a calf 
called Butterscotch. He is not very quiet but I can 
stroke him. My sister Patricia has a cat called Lucifer. 
He is black and about six months old. I have a calf 
called Betsy. Lee Watkins, Patricia and I are teach- 
ing her to lead. She jumps and bumps about.” 


Barbara Benton: “We went to a pony club gym- 
khana at Tangiteroria on Saturday. The Waiotira 
Pony Club took a truck-load of ponies over. Six ponies 
go in a truck. Fralice didn’t like the idea of going 
on the truck at first and it took rather a time to get 
her on. Cuddles, as usual, just marched on to the 
truck, Cuddles came first in the Bending Competition, 
first with Sparkle in the Dual Jump, first in the 
Consolation Pony Hunter, and second in the Open 
Pony Hunter. 


“Rudolph has a torn ear. I guess he’s been fighting 
again. Really he is far too old to bother — he’s five 


now. 


“Our birds are really fat and we are proud of them. 
They come as soon as we ring the bell — in droves 
too. There are about six rosella parrots in the paddock 
trees all the time now.” 


Mary Holm. “I have a lot of pets. My favourite 
is my horse Totty. She is black all over except for a 
white sock and a white strip down her nose. She is 
a real pet with our family, but is not so keen on 
strangers, especially children. Her favourite titbit is 
milk, but if milk is not on hand carrots will do. She 


used to go around the dog kennels sneaking their 
milk. 


“Oscar, my Persian cat, is light grey with fur 
three inches long all over his body and tail. He loves 
all animals, He is quite happy if he can ride on the 
cows’ backs or the pet sheep’s back or on my back. 
He just lies there purring.” 
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ANIMAL WELFARE CLUB 


Top row (left to right): Joy Bergh on Lovely Chance, Maureen Swann’s Smokey and her foal Silver King, Adrienne Moore on 
Twinkle. Second row: Denise Drummond’s cat, Barbara Benton with Cuddles and Rudolph, Robyn Greene and_ Beauty, Irene Will’s 
dog Tip. Third row: Heather Thomson’s mother with Spotty. Gaeleen Gordon’s Flicka, Anna Lucas, Pat Medina, Ena Lucas. 
Bottom row: Elizabeth MacKenzie with Dooie, Patsy McGowan, Helen Holder’s Bambi and Starlight, Helen Holder’s Kitten Cat, 


Carol Cromie with her cat. 
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Anna Lucas. “Most of everybody’s time down here 
is dominated by animals just now. Calves are coming 
in and lambs are being born, although most farms are 
finished with that now. Lily is very big now. Kim is 
about five years one month. He’s still full of puppy 
fun though. I remember him as a dear, black, fat 
little thing I first met when I came out of hospital 
after I'd broken my arm.” 


Dorothy Harris: “We have had a lot of black- 
berries lately We throw them to the ducks. They 
like them. There are five horses here. Tommy is a very 
cheeky horse. When the other horses kick or bite 
him he just squeals instead of kicking or biting back.” 


Heather Thomson: “The other day I washed Patch 
in the tub. I forgot that she would rub herself in the 
garden when she got out, For a while we couldn’t 
find her. When we did finally find her she was 
filthy — so I had to wash her again. It was funny. 
When I went to wash her the first time I got two 
buckets of water in the tub and put some Jeyes 
in, but I couldn’t find Patch. She must have known 
she was due for a bath; she was hiding in her 
kennel.” 


Patsy McGowan: “This year I have a horse, but 
only for a while. I am riding it for a racing trainer 
who wants it to grow before it is trained. It is going 
to be a race horse.” 


Joy Bergh: “I have given my dog Smoky a lot 
of swims lately. When I am walking home from the 
cowshed he stands by the creek, then runs around 
me and goes back to the creek again trying to draw 
my attention. He wants me to say, ‘Have a swim’ 
He always waits for me to tell him; then in he goes 
and splashes around.” 


Colleen Lewis: “One of Sir Harold’s cats, Peter, 
has left him and is living with us. Sir Harold misses 
him badly but Peter prefers to stay with us. It is 
really funny to watch him trot over to Sir Harold’s 
place every day, have a meal and come straight back 
again. He won’t have anything to do with anyone over 
there — not even the housemaid whom he used to 
adore. The housemaid came over here yesterday and 
Peter was quite indignant. He ran away every time 
she tried to pat him.” 


Irene Willis: ‘““We have four cats, two mother cats 
and two toms, and we have six kittens. I own the 
two tom cats and one of the kittens. They are all 
black and white except one of the mother cats who 
is all black. We call her Old Ma Cat.” 


Carol Cromie. “I will send you a photo of me on 
my pony soon. I have a nice little pony called Dew- 
drop. She likes sugar; she likes it so much that she 
just about eats the old lid I put it on.” 


Betty Harris: “I have had an idea and I’m writing 
to ask your opinion of it. I have thought of starting 
a small Animal Welfare Club at the local primary 
school. It would be a club for children from eight 
years onwards. I have enclosed an outline of what I 
would like to do.” 
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Dianne Dickson: “Yes, I am going to break in 
Trusty, my foal, myself. I have another horse called 
Bess now. She was called Betsey but I thought it 
sounded awful so I called her Bess. I am trying to 
think up a name for her. Can you suggest one? She 
is black, with two white feet, 15 hands tall and full 
of muscle and strength, Everybody thinks she is the 
best hack on ‘Terako’. She can walk fast too. When 
you are leading her you have io run; otherwise she 
walks on your heels.” 


Heather Dobbs: ‘Yesterday my old pony Pride had 
a colt foal. It is a bay with three white feet and a 
white blaze. Dad couldn’t catch her but she let me 
catch her. We have all patted the foal. I will call 
it Dancing Gold unless I can think of a better name.” 


Ian Greeks: “I have not yet got a pony but I’m 
still hoping. We do not live on a farm and have 
only two cats, one dog and 15 fowls. I am inter- 
ested in birds and fowls so if you have any books 
on those I would like to read them.” 


Shirley Nixon: “I also have a magpie now. It can 
say ‘Hello’, ‘What’, and it can sing ‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel’ right through. Dad has made her a little 
house on a rail, with a ladder up the fence to the 
doer of her house.” 


Beverley Page: “Our cats all think the fireside is a 
very good place this cold weather. Sugar, though, 
thinks he is a plant and likes to get in Mummy’s 
miniature glass-houses and sleep. These glass-houses 
are so small that you can carry them around, Mummy 
has some plants under them at the moment, and has 
a piece of cardboard at each end to stop the draught. 
Sugar goes along, rubs his head on the cardboard 
until he knocks it down, then goes in and has a 
sleep on the little plants. He sure gets short shrift 
when Mummy sees him there.” 


WRITERS’ CLUB 


Prizes for outstanding work during 1956 were 
awarded to Evelyn Bartley, Bronwyn Lee, Robin Lee, 
and Patricia Williams. The following members won 
prizes for regular work throughout the year: Fay 
Chatwin, Peggy Ellis, Angela Grimson, Pamela Lewis, 
Cicely Matthews, Audrey, Lois, and Beverley Page, 
Elva Rowlands. 

Congratulations to these members and the others 
who helped to make our 1956 magazine a success. 

This club is for boys and girls who are interested 
in writing of any kind. If you would like to join, write 
to the convener or your teacher, giving your name and 
address — then send in your stories, poems, and 
articles. We shall tell you what we think of them 
and try to help you improve. The best work will be 
published in the next issue of the club magazine. 

We keep a small library from which members may 
borrow books. Ask about these, if you are interested. 

Best wishes for Christmas and the New Year to all 
members. 


LONE SCOUTS AND CUBS 


It is again a pleasure to write a short message to 
the Maui Pack and to the Correspondence School 
Lone Scouts. 

What a momentous year it has been! The centenary 
of the birth of the illustrious founder of the Boy 
Scout movement, Lord Robert Baden-Powell of 
Gilwell, and also the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of this world-wide movement which now 
numbers almost 7,000,000 boys. 

We in New Zealand have celebrated the occasions 
im many ways but our Fiftieth Jubilee will be held 
next year, which is the final year of “Operation 
Jubilee’. We hope to have 50,000 members by the 
time of the next Pan-Pacific Jamboree to be held in 
Auckland in January 1959, which will be the end of 
our special three-year campaign. 

I do hope that many Correspondence School Lone 
Scouts will be able to get to the Jamboree. Now is 
the time to save the necessary money and also to 
earn the required qualifications to permit you to 
attend. You will have to be thirteen years of age 
or over and have passed your Second Class plus a 
few First Class subjects. There will probably be some- 
thing like 8,000 Scouts from all over the world at this 
great gathering, which will be the largest of its kind 
yet held in New Zealand. 

By the time you read this it will be camping time. 
I hope that many of you will have the opportunity 
to camp with a Scout Troop, as the traning you are 
given during most of the year should be put into 
practice at the annual camp. It is also the place 
where you prove that you have a practical knowledge 
of Scout training and that you can, in fact, look 
after yourself, pitch tents, cook, swim, build bridges, 
signal, and do many other things that will be of value 
to you later in your life. 

Finally, I hope that some of you have had the 
opportunity in the school holidays to stay with Scouts 
and Cubs who belong to Troops and Packs. If so, I 
hope you will in return have these boys to spend a 
few days with you on some other occasion and thus 
foster the true brotherhod of Scouting, 

May I wish you all a joyous Christmas and a New 
Year full of health and happiness. 


A. W. V. REEVE, 
Dominion Headquarters Commissioner 
for Public Relations and Lones. 


THE MAUI LONE WOLF CUB PACK 


As I write these notes, our pupils are just about to 
return to their homes after having visited Wellington 
for the Exhibition Week. 

I was very pleased indeed when two of our Cubs 
called up to the Correspondence School to see me. 
This may sound like a puzzle but two Cubs came to 
see me and three Cubs went away! I know someone 
who will have the answer already. It is Colin Dick 
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who at the time was not quite eight years old. How- 
ever Colin was keen to be a Cub like his brother 
Bruce, so we let him join and look forward to good 
work from him. 

As well as Bruce and Colin Dick we also had a 
visit from Chris Bowron. Chris is very interested in 
his Cub work and is sending in some very pleasing 
work. While Chris was here he passed his tenderfoot. 
I imagine he went away a very pleased Cub indeed. 

Peter Smith from Wairoa has written some very 
interesting letters. I am always very pleased to receive 
letters from my Cubs telling me all about themselves. 

I shall look forward to your work coming in and 
we are always keen to have more boys join us. 

Greetings from 


AKELA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CLUB 


Miss McLeod with a group of interested pupils using the club 
viewers at the Exhibition. 


This year, as always, members have found maga- 
zines the most popular literature, for they cover 
a wide variety of news, are generally well illustrated, 
and keep pace with fast-moving world events. It is 
not only the “popular” magazines like The Sphere, 
Everybody’s, or The Illustrated London News which 
appeal to members. As the following extracts from 
letters show, tastes are very varied: 

“TI find the magazines very interesting and prefer 
books about the United Nations and current affairs. 
I would also like magazines about America and Africa 
because they will be helpful in geography.” David 
Hill. 

“TI was pleased to receive your letter and the book- 
lets and magazines of the club. I enjoyed the Aus- 
tralian Walkabout best, but I found all the magazines 
interesting. The United Nations Review provided me 
with a valuable summary of U.N. actions in the 
Middle East and Hungarian crises.’ Geoffrey Sander- 
son. 


“T like magazines and digests of all types, but 
especially those which include current affairs or some 
aspects of the news. My special reading interests are: 
history, ancient and modern, literature (all countries 
and ages), current affairs, archaeology, travel, medical 
research and art. I am not so keen on modernistic 
sculpture, cubism or futuristic art, but I am inter- 
ested in biology, astronomy, geology and chemistry.” 
Donald Hunter. 

“Thank you for the selection over the holidays. 
I can assure you that they do not only bring enjoy- 
ment to me but also to my elder brothers, who often 
discuss topics with me, which makes it so much more 
interesting.” Florence Wood. 

The school’s new-type film viewers, which were 
first used at the Exhibition, are now available to 
pupils, and members of the International Relations 
Club are being given the first opportunity to borrow 
them. 


i a cae & pn ne aS 


The Murphy family are keen members of the Junior Red 
Cross — Sara, Jasper, Roger, and Susan. 


Junior Red Cross members will be interested to 
read extracts from some letters of thanks that we 
have received from the Director of New Zealand 
Junior Red Cross. 

“We acknowledge receipt of 4,700 stamps. 

“We think this is an extremely fine effort on the 
part of your Juniors to help the Junior Red Cross 
funds. We do particularly appreciate the fact that 
all the stamps had been sorted before they were sent 
in. 

“Please convey our sincere thanks to all who con- 
tributed.” 

Another letter says: 


“We write to thank your Juniors for the five cartons 
of beautiful things sent in. These contained 52 warm 
garments, 25 thin frocks, 14 new knitted babies’ gar- 
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ments, 11 pairs of shoes, 37 toys, and a peggy square 
quilt. 


“This is a quite remarkable effort. They were 
magnificent parcels. Please convey our congratulations 
and thanks to the Juniors who contributed.” 


The Junior Red Cross Organisation is grateful 
for the generous donations of money sent in. 


The Club Committee congratulates you too on your 
fine work. We are particularly pleased also to have 
enrolled sixty new members this year. We hope the 
menibership of our Junior Red Cross Club will keep 
on increasing, 


The committee send season’s greetings to you all. 
g sg y 


PENFRIENDSHIP CLUB 


Our club con- 
tinues to grow. We 
now have a hun- 
dred and ten mem- 
bers living in all 
kinds of places and 
conditions and in- 
terested in all kinds 
of outdoor and in- 
door activities. 
W hat interesting 
ietters they should 
be able to write! 

Swimming and 
riding are great 
favourites, and in- 
door hobbies include music, dancing, drawing, sew- 
ing, keeping pets, stamp collecting, and, of course, 
reading and writing letters. Interests can be varied, 
even those of the same club member, one of whom 
supplied us with a list including “chemistry, cats, and 
coins’’, 


[HOLLAND] 


The countries from which we have been able to 
supply penfriends this year include England, Scotland, 
Canada, Australia, U.S.A., and Holland. From these 
and other countries many of our members have re- 
ceived interesting letters. All members should study 
the things they find most appealing in the letters 
they receive. This will help them to understand what 
is likely to interest penfriends overseas. Sometimes the 
time between letters lengthens out until finally the 
letters cease. More than likely the reason for this 
break is that the letters exchanged have not been 
sufficiently interesting. It is most important that our 
club members see to it that this fault is not on their 
side. 


Here are some extracts from letters received: 


Scotland: ‘Aberdeen is quite a big town. It is often 
known as the silver city by the sea, for we have 


granite here and nearly all our buildings are of 
granite. We have a lovely beach here as well and I 
often go down in the summer time to laze about the 
sands.” 


Canada: ‘“‘We stopped at the Dominion Forestry 
Farm, a lovely place, for afternoon tea and lunch. 
Two Royal Canadian mounties were there. Oh, but 
they were dressed beautifully!” 


Australia: “At the beginning of the year each 
station begins its annual muster, which continues till 
the month of April, This is known as the “Bangtail 
Muster” because all the stock before leaving the 
yards are “‘bangtailed’’, that is, the hair of the tail is 
tied in a knot to prevent a recount.” 


U.S.A.: “At Easter time small children receive 
candy eggs, chocolate rabbits and chickens in small 
baskets filled with artificial straw. They’re supposed 
to be left by the Easter bunny.” 


GARDEN CLUB 


We have had a busy year A considerable amount 
of seed for the flower and vegetable gardens was sent 
out free to members in order to catch the sowing 
season last spring. We hope to do the same this 
coming spring. In addition, donations of bulbs and 
corms have been distributed to our gardeners. Below 
is a note from the mother of one of our disabled 
members: 


“What a thrill Janice gets when her bulbs and 
plants grow and especially when flowers appear. She 
had to plant her bulbs as soon as they arrived and 
now the sparaxis plants are up about an inch through 
the soil. She has some anemones up and they are 
showing the flower buds so we will have Janice’s 
anemones before mine.” 


It is a great pleasure to us when the club can pro- 
vide happiness to members. 


YOUNG FARMERS’ AND 


COUNTRY GIRLS’ CLUB 


Here are some extracts from members’ letters: 


“The farm we live on is 1,800 acres of which 
75 % is hill. ‘There are about 150 acres of native 
bush and about 100 acres of scrub. We run about 
one sheep to the acre, and about 150 cattle... . 


“An aeroplane flew over our farm and sprayed the 
army worm on our farm and the one next door. 
Where the army worm has been the grass dies off and 
you think you have plenty of rough feed, but when 
you touch it, it comes away in your hand. The army 
worm is a type of caterpillar which goes into a 
cocoon and emerges as a moth. The moths lay small 
white eggs in bundles, 
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“T have two dogs, Ring and Rip. Rip is eleven 
months old. I have only had him six weeks and he 
works quite well for me.” Peter Airey, Hastings. 


“Would you please send me as many books about 
sheep-dog training as possible as we have two pups. 
My pup is black and white and is called Whisky. 
Barry’s pup is a brown one and is called Kay. 


“We are slashing a big fire break so that we can 
burn about 200 acres of bracken, tutu and scrub. 
Yesterday we had a good fire through the scrub and 
we are also making a fence. 

“We are running sheep and I want to learn as 
much as I possibly can about sheep.’ Ross Akerblom, 
Endeavour Inlet. 


“I was very pleased with the books you sent me. 
Mother read the book called My Friend the Pig 
because we had two pigs.’ Mavis Bulled, Napier. 


“Thank you very much for the books. They come 
in handy for my lessons. I liked the Handbook on 
Handling Animals and Firsi Aid best, as we get 
lambs with broken legs. We have a new horse called 
Minstral, She undoes the reins whether you put them 
in a knot or over and round the batten.” Wendy Gale, 
Te Awamutu. 

“T enjoyed reading my club books very much. I 
have been helping Dad to break in a horse. It is quite 
fun but you have to be able to run!’ William Hart, 
Bulls. 


“Our farm is in Hedgehope, Southland, twenty-six 
miles from Invercargill. It is a sheep-farm of 1,410 
acres and at present there are 2,000 sheep on it. It 
is a lovely place and there is only one thing wrong 
with it; we are two miles from our nearest neighbour.” 
Patricia Humphries, Dunsdale. 

“TI enjoyed the magazines... 

“The weather has been wet and the aeroplane 
could not come to topdress.” Barbara Hurley, Patea. 


“Now for some news of where I live. The farm is 
2,000 acres in Kopuawhara on the Mahia Peninsula, 
I love country life and am very happy here. I have 
a wide variety of hobbies — films, dressmaking, and 
horses top the bill, along with writing letters to over- 
seas pen-friends, reading, milking cows and doing 
farm work, such as rearing dogs and calves.’ Colleen 
Lewis, Nuhaka. 


“We live on the slopes of Pirongia Mountain, and 
own 200 acres of grassland, 100 of fern and 150 of 
native bush. Our farm is topdressed by aeroplanes 
which land on our airstrip. In the bush there are a 
number of fine large rimus which we cut down from 
time to time for battens. There are not many totaras 
but recently we found one from which we obtained 
180 posts.” David McClunie, Te Awamutu. 

“T enjoyed the books very much. On my farm we 
are crutching and foot-rotting now.” Philip Rayner, 
Hunterville. 


Colleen Lewis and Helen Clayton are two of our 
members who visited the School Exhibition. 
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PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS 


COMPETITION RESULTS 


RICHARD UDEN, Second Order of Merit: “‘Dusty’’—a likeable cat, admirably placed to fill the picture space and to show the 
soft, fluffy fur. Try to get eyes, ears, whiskers, nose, and mouth in sharpest focus and background less prominent. 


ROSETTA SCHRODER, Second Order of Merit: ‘‘Pink Hostel, Massey College’’-—an interesting pictorial record of a pleasant 
place. Avoid large empty spaces, whether of lawn or of sky. To ‘“‘frame’’ the picture with foliage is a good idea. 


DONALD KINLOCH, Second Order of Merit: ‘‘Circular Saw in Action’’—a good action picture. Try to reduce blank sky to a 


minimum by changing viewpoint. 


RICHARD UDBEN, First Order of Merit: ‘‘Dusty’’—interested, and attractively posed. Camera a foot further away would have 
given sharper focus on head. Make background. less obtrusive by placing it in shade. 


HELEN HOLDER, Second Order of Merit: ‘““The Waikato River at Huka Falls’’—a good pictorial record of an impressive scene: 
The dense shadows were probably unavoidable at the time of taking. 


ROSETTA SCHRODER, First Order of Merit: ‘‘Sentries’’ 


exposure are good. 


CAMERA CLUB 


I saw the next-door garden lie, 

Adorned with flowers before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 

That I had never seen before. 

I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass .. . 


R. L. Stevenson. 


Photography enables you to say: “I saw this, I 
liked it, and I made a record for you to see.” Thus, 
photography is a hobby which goes well with other 
interests, sports, and pastimes — and with the sharing 
of these with others. The wide range of interests 
shared by members of the Camera Club is well shown 
throughout the years in the annual reproduction of 
prize-winning photographs in The Postman competi- 
tion. 

The club helps members to make good, permanent 
records showing their love of hills and trees, birds and 
beasts, and friends. Members are keen to learn how 
to make good pictures. They find that you cannot 
take a good picture unless you see it first. They 
learn the importance of light and shade in photo- 
graphy, and the need to make full use of picture- 
making shadows. In their letters, members tell how 
much they appreciate the magazines, textbooks, cir- 
culars, and suggestions they receive — and the help- 
ful criticism of their snapshots. Moreover they often 
ask for more help — which is as it should be. Here is 
an extract from a recent letter from Ross Haliburton: 

“Thank you very much for sending the many 
details of how to make a printing box. My brother 
did most of the work. I helped him to put the vents 
on, and held work for him. I made the frosted glass 
by putting valve-grinding compound in between a 
small piece of glass and the required piece of glass. 

‘When we tried the box we thought the 40-watt 
bulb a little powerful. We put another piece of frosted 
glass over the source of the greatest light above the 
bulb, to diffuse the light more. I had ground both 
sides of the main glass well. 
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a delightful conception, splendidly executed. Arrangement, focus, and 


“We are very pleased with the printing box. I am 
sending the written sheet back as it may come in 
handy for other enquiries.” 


In conclusion, we hope to continue to increase the 
club’s services to a growing number of members, and 
we wish all members the Season’s Greetings. 


MODELMAKERS’ CLUB 


Two small visitors display exhibition models. The yacht was 
made by Harry Jorgensen; the excavator by Leonard McClimont. 


The club has enjoyed a most successful year. Model- 
making has covered an unusually wide range of sub- 
jects and judging by the models sent in for the 
Exhibition the standard of craftsmanship has been 
high. , 

For those who were unable to visit the Exhibition 
the models on display included the following: two 
aeroplanes, one in the course of construction and 
showing inside detail, and the other complete with 
diesel engine; two motor boats, both powered by 
battery-driven outboard motors; a water wheel suffi- 
ciently powerful to generate enough electricity to 
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drive a small model; a railway signal cabin; a Mec- 
cano dump truck and a cleverly constructed motor- 
car chassis. Unfortunately the lack of space prevented 
all available models from being shown all the time. 

The prize for the best model was awarded to 
Robin Weatherly of Waiuku. The judges found it 
difficult to come to a decision, but age and origin- 
ality finally tipped the scales in Robin’s favour. 

Although the Exhibition was the highlight of the 
year’s activity there was news of interesting work 
going on all the time all over the country. Amongst 
other things some very fine model railways are operat- 
ing and members working these seem capable of 
turning their hands to a number of crafts. 

Model magazines continued to enjoy widespread 
popularity and an attempt is being made to establish 
a library of more permanent books. 


LONE BRANCH OF GIRL 
GUIDES 


This Jubilee Year, a hundred years since the birth 
of Lord Baden Powell, has been a busy year for all 
Lones, beginning with the Dominion Camp in Janu- 
ary, to which over 20 Lones were able to go; then 
working for the Development Fund to further Guid- 
ing in this country and the Island Territories; and 
last month collecting clothing to send to the children 
of Korea, and equipment envelopes to help the 
Guides in the Islands. One of our Lones was lucky 
enough to go to the Regional Camp in the Philip- 
pines and two have gone to the camp in Canada. 
What a lot they will see and learn in these overseas 
visits and what news they will bring back to us! 


Ex-Pupils’ Association 


All ex-pupils are invited to join the Ex-Pupils’ 
Association. 
The subscription of 7s. 6d. per annum is payable 
to the Treasurer on 1 January, and the Association’s 
magazine, The Budget, which is published eer 
is sent free to all financial members. 
Officers are as follows: 
Patron: Mr E.N. Le Petit. 
President: Dr James Robb, Victoria University 
College, Wellington. 

Secretary: Mr Dennis A. Kerr, P.O. Box 2259, 
Wellington C. 1. 

Treasurer: Mr H. Staines, Correspondence School, 
Wellington. 

Badge Secretary: Miss Isobel Brook. 

Membership Secretary: Mr Pearson Armstrong. 

Editor “The Budget”: Mr A. D. McKinlay, Corre- 

spondence School, Wellington. 


They will meet other Lones, too, for many countries 
have Lone Branches but as far as I know this is the 
only country to have Lone Brownies. I hope all Lones 
are enjoying their Guide work, finding it very inter- 
esting, making new friends, and trying to help other 
folk and make them happier. 

We can still take some more recruits. You know 


that the Guide work is sent out monthly in a book- . 


let. Girls in the same province are in the same com- 
pany or pack and we try to get together at least 
once a year. You are also adopted by the active 
Guides in the district and join with them in rallies 
and camps. You do just the same work and tests 
as the active Guides, so when you meet you will 
have a chance to discuss things and give and get 
help. If you would like to join write to your teacher 
or to the Dominion Lone Secretary, Mrs Williamson, 
Box 17, Geraldine. Our branch is intended for girls 
who live way out in the country, so don’t think you 
may be too far away to be a Lone. If you have a 
friend living near you you might both join and then 
you will be able to go through the monthly booklet 
together, which is much more interesting. We take 
Brownies from seven years to eleven, Guides until six- 
teen years old, and then there are Lone Rangers up 
to twenty-one years old. With more recruits we need 
more Guiders, so if there is a grown-up reading this 
who would like to help us bring Guiding to Lones, do 
write to me and I will give you details. You need 
not have done Guide work before, but it is easier if 
you know something about it. 

Best wishes for a very happy Christmas to you all 
and may you have good holidays and sunny days. 


(Mrs) K. J. MUSCROFT TAYLOR, 
Lone ieee Adviser. 


Parents’ Association 


Parents of Correspondence School pupils are in- 
vited to join the Parents’ Association. The subscrip- 
tion of 7s. 6d. per annum is payable to the treasurer 
on 1 January, and the Association’s magazine, The 
Budget, published quarterly, is sent free to all finan- 


- cial members. 


Dominion Executive 


President: Mrs M. E. Jolly, Cromwell, Otago Cen- 
tral. 

Vice-Presidents: Mrs G. Reece, 49 Kenya Street, 
Ngaio, Wellington; Mr L. V. Watson, 79 Burnside 
Road, Fendalton, Christchurch. 

Secretary: Mrs I. Dalziel, No. 1 R.D. Picton. 

Treasurer: Mrs B. M. Staines, Waterloo Road, 
Lower Hutt. 

Gommittee: Mr A. Dick, Lillybank, Lake Tekapo; 
Mrs O. Fleming, 123 Glenfield Road, Birkenhead, 
Auckland; Mrs E. Swensson, Albert Street, ‘Palmer- 
ston North. — 
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